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**Stand err aherewith Christehathomade us free? in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us ee mC rticmeventy wherewith Christ hath made us free’? _ 


This one thing | do, forgetting those 
things that are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, 
| press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

—Philippians 3: 13. 
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LET’S CLEAN THE SLATE 
A Message to Pastors and Sunday Schools by Dr. W. H. Greever 


I am not writing as Secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church but as one of the 
736,029 communing members of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The balance on the long-standing debt 
of the Board of Foreign Missions is $107,000. 
The Epiphany offering from our Sunday 
schools is to be used toward the payment 
of this debt. Why not make that offering 
at least $107,000 and pay this old debt off 
in full? To do this we would have to aver- 
age just $28 for each of our 3,854 schools, 
or $1.47 for each of our 72,888 officers and 
teachers, or sixteen cents for each of our 
675,619 scholars. That would be no hard- 
ship for anybody! Why not do it? This 
debt is a burden to the great cause of For- 
eign Missions. The interest alone, if saved, 
would be a very substantial help to many 
needy items in the Board’s budget. There 
is no reason why this Epiphany offering 
from the Sunday schools should not be 
sufficient to do this thing, but there is an 
explanation of why such things are not 


done, namely, the interest is not great 
enough. 

In a case like this, and most of our cases 
are like it, this “average” calculation re- 
veals ability, but is no guide at all to the 
measure of willingness. The real appeal 
of the church is for the active enlistment 
of all who are on our rolls. With scores of 
congregations which make no contributions 
whatever for the benevolences of the 
church, all calculations on averages fail. 

The church has authorized, and virtually 
instructed, the Board of Foreign Missions 
to present this cause to the churches dur- 
ing the Epiphany season and to ask the 
Sunday schools for this offering. The con- 
vention at Columbus passed this special 
resolution for the purpose of strengthening 
previous instruction: “That encourage- 
ment be given the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to use its regular secretarial opera- 
tions to clear the debt of the Board.” 

Can any loyal pastor or Sunday school 
superintendent ignore this cause? Let’s 
clean the slate! : 


SPIRITUAL ADVANCE EXPECTED 


Federal Council Optimistic at Recent Convention 


Comine gust at the end of the National 
Preaching Mission, the biennial meeting of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, held in Asbury Park, 
N. J., December 9-11, reflected a decisive 
spiritual advance. The review and ap- 
praisal of the Mission, which constituted 
one of the main features of the meeting, 
disclosed evidences of a revival of vital 
religion in many parts of the country. The 
Mission has reached directly about two 
million people, including 25,000 ministers, 
in addition to still greater numbers touched 
by the extension program. The results of 
the Mission were characterized in such 
terms as these by those who had had the 
best opportunity for observation: 

“It has put evangelism back into the 
heart of the Christian movement.” 

“It has been the most vivid demonstra- 
tion of Christian unity that our generation 
has seen—a natural expression of our one- 
ness in Christ.” 

“The ministers of the churches have been 
lifted out of a spirit of defeatism and their 
faith and devotion rekindled.” 

“The falsity of the division between the 
individual and the social message has been. 
disclosed; the two emphases have been 
proclaimed as parts of one Gospel em- 
bracing the whole of life.” 

“Tt showed that Protestantism is not as 
divided as is often alleged, and that it 
really has a basic common message.” 


Future of the Preaching Mission 

All felt that the Preaching Mission is not 
the end but the beginning of a movement 
of advance. Hugh T. Kerr, at whose sug- 
gestion the Mission first came into being, 
expressed the desire for going further and 


deeper in the teaching of the Christian 
message. E. Stanley Jones felt especially 
the need for a mission which would help 
both workers and employers to consider 
what the Kingdom of God would mean in 
our industrial life. Muriel Lester made a 
plea for a larger participation of youth in 
future plans. There was a consciousness 
of special need for a mission to schools, 
colleges and universities. The Federal 
Council’s Department of Evangelism was 
authorized both to plan a new united mis- 
sion to such groups as these, probably in 
1938, and meanwhile to carry the present 
Preaching Mission to additional cities be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost of 1937. 


“The State of the Church” 


The report of the Committee on “The 
State of the Church,” headed by Albert 
W. Beaven and Justin W. Nixon as co- 
chairmen, laid the foundations for a clearer 
conception of the conditions of spiritual 
leadership today. It diagnosed the present 
weakness of the church as due in large 
part to its “entanglement” in the life of 
secular society and the consequent ob- 
scuring of its distinctive witness and stand- 
ards. The churches tend to estimate suc- 
cess in materialistic terms; to rely on the 
same kind. of motives as sustain ordinary 
philanthropies and lodges, to assimilate to 
themselves the assumptions of the rel- 
atively comfortable middle class and so 
not to realize the desperate human issues 
at stake in the present social situation. 

At the same time the Committee on the 
State of the Church noted signs of en- 
couragement in the waning of the merely 
humanistic type of thought; in “the re- 
sponse of the solid core of the church’s 
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membership to the deeper notes of the 
Gospel,” as evidenced in the Preaching 
Mission; in the revival of interest in the- 
ology; in the growing recognition that 
economics is subordinate to ethics. The 
report urges repentance for personal and 
corporate sin and a conscious effort toward 
both “a common faith” and “a common 
conscience” in the church. It ends with 
the central emphasis on the church as “a 
world Christian community,” and holds. 
that a deeper sense of the church as a 
universal fellowship in Christ will alone 
make it possible to resist an exaggerated 
nationalism, to triumph over other world 
movements like Communism and Fascism, 
and to provide a permanent basis for for- 
eign missions. 

The presidential address by Ivan Lee 
Holt, the retiring president of the Council, 
sounded the note of advance in church 
unity. Taking his point of departure from 
the unity of spirit which the Preaching 
Mission revealed, he declared that Prot- 
estants today have “far more unity than 
we have any agency to express.” He in- 
sisted that the time has come either to 
develop a much closer federation than we 
now have or else to move on to union. 
He expressed the judgment that “Prot- 
estantism faces reorganization or disin- 
tegration” and that what the Federal 
Council had done in the Preaching Mission 
gave it “a more strategic position for lead- 
ership in this reorganization” than ever 
before in its history. 

The reorganization called for, Dr. Holt 
continued, should include a much more 
effective co-ordination of the several 
agencies for co-operative service in Amer- 
ica, a similar co-ordination or union of the 
various inernational agencies working to 
build up a Christian world community 
and Christian co-operation on a world 
scale, and the “exercise of more boldness 
in prophetic leadership” in the direction 
of Protestant union. 

The report on the chaplaincy in Army 
and Navy, presented by the Department 
of Research and Education, recognized 
both the duty of the churches to provide 
a spiritual ministry to the men and the 
serious ethical problems which the exist- 
ing arrangements raise. It recommended 
that the Council create a special commis- 
sion which, in conference with Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish leaders, shall “pre- 
pare a plan embodying such a modification 
of the status of the army and navy chap- 
lains as will make clear that they are a 
part of the regular ministry of the churches 
rather than of the armed forces of the 
nation.” This proposal was put forward 
as in the interest of the chaplains them- 
selves and as one which would operate to 
overcome their “growing sense of sep- 
arateness and isolation from their own 

(Continued on page 23) 
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“TEAMWORK” IS THE WORD FOR PROMOTION 


Planning to Deepen Spiritual Life and Inspire Higher Devotion 
Committee of Executive Secretaries Organizes for Action 


By CuarENCE E. KruMBuHOo1xzZ, D.D. 


Wuat micut be called an Induction Service for the Pro- 
motional Program of the church was held December 5 at 


t the Lutheran Church House in New York. President F. H. 


Knubel called the Executive Secretaries of the seven Boards 
of the church into conference, in answer to the mandate of 
the Columbus convention to set in motion a program of a 
united church with a united task. With little ceremony and 
no audience, “Promotion” was inducted into office as a major 
interest of the church. A spirit of courage and a determina- 
tion to succeed took possession of the meeting under the 
leadership of the president. The day made significant his- 
tory, because it marked the first occasion in the history of 
the United Lutheran Church when the Executives of its 
seven Boards had been ‘called together for common action 
on a common task. 

It must be admitted that there was at first a hint of un- 
certainty about procedure. The task of promotion is huge, 
complicated and for the most part is unexplored country 
in the United Lutheran Church. But the will to find a way 
was dominant and at the end of a day of prayerful and con- 
secrated discussion, certain principles had emerged and a 
start made on the long road to accomplishment. 


Primary Aim Spiritual 

The first question to engage the attention of the commit- 
tee was naturally a fundamental one. What is to be the pur- 
pose of the Promotional Program? Is it to be just one more 
attempt to raise the budget of the church a few points up- 
ward? Or, is the aim to be an informational and educational 
program? Or, is the foremost purpose something even 
higher? We believe the committee took a long first step 
when, after lengthy discussion, it declared its conviction that 
the fundamental basis upon which a promotional program 
for the Christian Church is built is spiritual and inspira- 
tional. Pause a moment to think of the significance of this 
declaration. A promotional program for the church does not 
mean that the church is going secular and is planning to 
compete with publicity agencies. It does not mean that the 
church is to set up a propaganda agency. Nor does it mean 
that we have, as some of our interdenominational journals 
claim to detect in the plan, a narrow denominational com- 
plex. The promotional program of the United Lutheran 
Church is conceived to be essentially a program to promote 
the deep spiritual life of its members. It aims to inspire in 
them a higher devotion to the cause of Christ and to the 
extension of His Kingdom into the far reaches of paganism 
at home and abroad, and into the inner recesses of the 
hearts and souls of the members of the church. It is this 
primary aim which gives the whole program its impetus 
and its vast resources. May we have the grace to hold firmly 
to this primary objective, and the patient wisdom needed to 
bring about its discernment and realization by the United 
Lutheran Church. 


Education and More Education 


Only as the primary aim of the program is fundamental 
can the other aims be realized. The church needs informa- 
tion and then more information. It must become intelligent 
concerning its opportunities and responsibilities. It is right 
here that the program for promotion faces one of its most 
overwhelming problems. How to reach down into the homes 
of the members of the congregation is no small part of the 
task. The preparation of suitable media of information, the 


possible merger of the publications of the church and its 
Boards and Auxiliaries, the supply of new material, the 
how and the what of printed matter, all these difficult prob- 
lems must be solved wisely. 

The committee faced these problems and is planning to 
study them through a sub-committee which is already active 
as you read this article. 


Service of Life and Gifts 


The third aim, as the Committee of Executive Secretaries 
sees it, is the fruition of the whole program. Inspiration and 
education must issue in a consecrated service of life and 
gifts. If the program is primarily spiritual there must be 
an outlet afforded in action. Inspiration plus education equals 
consecrated service. Looked at from this angle, can any one 
wonder that the church can afford to spend a great amount 
of time and energy in its promotional program? The world 
is erying for the service of Christian men, women and young 
people; for the service of their devoted hearts and hands 
and gifts. In Jesus’ name let us give to the world its only 
hope and salvation. 


All Boards in the Service of Each 


A significant action of the Committee of Executive Sec- 
retaries is the appointment of a sub-committee to test the 
practicality of another feature of the promotional program. 
This has reference to the service of all Boards in the service 
of each during the specially assigned season for each in- 
dividual Board. Secretaries Z. M. Corbe and Paul W. Koller 
were appointed as the sub-committee to test the effective- 
ness of this plan in the seasons assigned to the Foreign 
Mission Board and to the Board of American Missions in the 
year 1937. After this test has been applied, the plans, re- 
vised if necessary, will be effective for all special days or 
seasons assigned to the Boards. 

It will be evident that this plan has great value. It brings 
to bear upon each special season the full and united appeal 
of the whole church for the whole church. Until the com- 
mittee works out the details of the plan, it is not possible to 
say how effective it can be made. But the Executive Sec- 
retaries are determined to give themselves to the fullest 
extent to make the plan effective. 


Regional Meetings Planned 


The final action of the meeting concerns the regional meet- 
ings suggested and adopted by the Columbus convention as 
a part of the plan of promotion. It was the opinion of the 
committee that such sectional or divisional meetings of con- 
gregations of the church be planned for the fall of 1937. So 
difficult and complex is this item that it, too, was referred 
to a sub-committee to study. Full details will be given when 
they are worked out. 


There are two other groups besides the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries who are looked to in order to make 
the whole plan of promotion effective. These groups have 
not yet been called to meet. It is confidently expected that 
they will give the plan the same support and the same will 
to achieve which characterized the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Secretaries of the seven Boards of the church. It is 
important that they do so because teamwork is the word 
for the Promotional Program of the United Lutheran 
Church. 
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PROMPT AID ASKED 


Stricken India Mission Field Asks Help from American Brethren 
Foreign Mission Board Sponsors Appeal 


eRe. 


BOYS’ HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ST. MARK’S CHURCH, AND THE KINSINGER MEMORIAL BUNGALOW 


AT CHIRALA AFTER THE CYCLONE 


On Decemser 11, with cablegrams, letters and photographs 
descriptive of conditions in storm-stricken India before 
them, the Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions obeyed the divine injunction, “Tell it to the Church.” 
The following is a copy of their action: 


The Board feels deeply the distress and destruction our India 
Mission has suffered on account of the cyclone, and desires to 
help to the extent of its ability. ; 

The immediate sum asked for and the request that the cyclone 
destruction be made known to the church as an appeal, lead us 
to make three recommendations. 


(1) That the Board approves the publication in “The Lu- 
theran” and “The Foreign Missionary” of the appeal for 
cyclone relief and reconstruction, as it has come to us from 
our India Mission and recommends to the church generous 
response to this appeal. 

(2) That we accept the required sum of $10,000 as the pres- 
ent amount needed for relief and reconstruction. 

(a) Of this amount the Board shall give $5,000. 

(b) For the second $5,000 we make a request of the Women’s 
Missionary Society that they accept and pay this amount of 
$5,000 as their immediate responsibility. 

(3) That whatever money is obtained from the appeal here 
in America be sent immediately to India for Cyclone Relief 
and Reconstruction in addition to the amount allocated as 
above. 


Enlarging upon the formal resolutions the Board states to 
the church here in America and Canada: 


The Foreign Mission Board, as shown by its actions, feels that 
America must help India in this hour of her distress and destruc- 
tion. Two great stations with their surroundings in the Guntur 
district—namely, Chirala and Narasaravupet, have suffered the 
ravages of a great cyclone. Unless we help these fine Christian 
districts much will be lost. The mission buildings must be rebuilt 
and some help given to the leaders. 

The Board is hearing the appeal for $10,000, and is at once 
making $5,000 available. We are also asking $5,000 to be sent 
immediately from the Women’s Board and they, we are sure, will 
not hesitate. 

In addition we are setting the appeal of India before the church, 
and urging it with all our hearts. Whatever is given will be sent 
to the field and be in addition to what has already been given by 
the Boards. In other words, the Board is giving $5,000 cash at 


(1) Chirala Boys’ Higher Elementary School Building was badly 
damaged. About two-thirds of the tiles were blown away and broken. 
Temporarily one part has been hastily re-roofed, to provide shelter for 
the school teachers, all of whose houses have been destroyed or made 
uninhabitable by the storm. Estimate cost of repair about $400. 

(2) St. Mark’s, Chirala, was completely unroofed, with practically 
every tile blown off, one wall cracked, and the tower also cracked. Memo- 
rial stained glass window smashed to pieces. Damage to church and 
windows estimated about $1,700. Exclusive of the window, the net loss 
to the church will be about $1,200. 


(3) Kinsinger Memorial Bungalow, Chirala, was badly damaged by 
blowing of tiles from roof and soaking with heavy rains. Committee 
determined to rebuild at once, as necessity demands some shelter for 
the missionary and his family. Complete upstairs was soaked, about four 
to six inches of water standing upstairs. Destruction to trees in the com- 
pound was very heavy. Shade will be at a premium, here in this sandy 
compound of Chirala. Estimated cost of repair $500. 


once and asking the Women’s Society for $5,000. In addition all 
that is given in this appeal will be sent to India. 

This appeal is made with the permission of the officials of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. Please send your contri- 
bution to the Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions, marked 
“India Cyclone Relief.” Envelopes willbe furnished if you desire 
them. Please America share with India. The Board’s address is 
18 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


First News of Disaster 


On November 3, a cablegram was sent the Board from 
India by Missionary Dunkelberger, stating that a terrific 
cyclone hit the Guntur district, with particularly destructive 
force upon Chirala and Narasaravupet. “Approximate loss 
to mission property, men and women, $25,000. All mission- 
aries safe.” Details followed by air mail letter, from which 
we quote: 

“The storm took place on Wednesday, October 28. The 
whole of our mission territory was affected. However, the 
greatest damage was done in Guntur district. All over the 
district many trees have been uprooted, houses unroofed, 
fruit and other crops ruined, and cattle, sheep and a few 
people killed. Every mission station has suffered some dam- 
age. This is greater in the villages in the district than in the 
head stations, because the buildings there are not as sub- 
stantial as in the stations. The heart of the storm passed 
over Chirala and Narasaravupet. For some days after the 
storm we received no word from these places because all 
telegraph connections were broken, roads were impassable 
and railroad traffic was almost paralyzed. This is the reason 
for the delay in sending the word. 

“Miss Mabel Meyer was the only one of our missionaries 
in Chirala at the time of the storm. Dr. DeRemer was away 
on vacation and fortunately the Gotwald family was in 
Guntur. Miss Nickel and the Dolbeers were in Narasaravupet. 
Early on Friday Mr. Gotwald and Mr. Slifer, who had re- 
ceived a vague report about great loss in Chirala, went there. 
Saturday noon Mr. Slifer called here and told us about 
the situation. I went to Chirala on Sunday afternoon and 
went over the two compounds. I found Miss L. Schwab and 
Dr. Beal there and talked over the situation with them. We 
all felt that a cable should be sent to the Board for informa- 
tion at once. Yesterday, Monday morning, I went to Guntur 
and after visiting all members of the Council Executive 
Committee in Guntur and getting their opinion I decided to 
send the cable at once, which I did. 

“I have never seen such widespread and complete destruc- 
tion by a storm before. The few trees that are standing 
hardly have an unbroken limb on them. There is not a green 
leaf to be seen anywhere. The terrific wind and sand seem 
to have burned everything brown. The bungalow at Chirala 
is a wreck so far as the tiled roof goes. Not a tile remains 
on the large church. Several bad cracks have appeared in 
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the tower, and a large crack begins at the roof near the 
tower, goes down to the door in the center of the southern 
wall, and from there up to the top of the wall at the eastern 
end of the church. The force of the wind seems to be re- 
sponsible for this. No tiles remained on the school building 
roof. The Manual Training shed collapsed and a good part 
of the roof of the hostel is gone. Of course all the workers’ 
houses of a temporary nature have completely collapsed 
while others have had the roofs blown off. The Hospital 
Compound, if anything, is in even worse condition. Of course 
the hostel and school buildings there have lost their roofs. 
The chapel has lost its roof, too. The nurses’ quarters are 
quite a wreck. Much damage has been done to both the 
hospital building and the bungalow. The hospital has lost 
several thousand rupees in medicines and equipment. 

“During recent years the congregations in the district have 
been contributing an increasing amount towards the cost of 
new prayer and school houses and also towards their repair. 
In some cases this has amounted to three-fourths or more 
of the cost. While we expect the people to do something 
towards repairing these buildings even now, they will not 
be able to do much. They themselves suffered very much 
personal loss. Some of them have lost everything they have 
and have had to become objects of charity. The bulk of the 
help in replacing these buildings, therefore, must come from 
outside. 

“With regard to authorizing the treasurer to make an ad- 
vance totaling Rs. 20,000—toward the cost of these repairs, 
I would like to point out that this work is most urgent and 
cannot wait. Missionaries and workers must have some place 
to live. The work of the hospital, hostels and schools can 
go on only if we have buildings for the patients and pupils. 
Then, too, ever since the cyclone storm we have been having 
rains almost daily all over Guntur District. Sometimes these 
rains are very heavy. The walls, woodwork, etc., of the 
buildings which have been unroofed are suffering a great 
deal from this exposure. Something must be done at once; 
hence we have gone ahead in this way. 

“The only way we could get this money was by authorizing 
an overdraft from the bank to cover it. We have no funds 
whatever available on which we can call for an emergency 
like this. We are carrying heavy deficits under a number of 
heads as you know. Hence we must look to America for 
help. This is the reason for the cable. We desperately need 
your assistance under the circumstances. The amount asked 
for, namely, $10,000, is only a part of what is needed. No 
doubt $7,000 or $8,000 additional will be needed fully to 
replace the buildings lost.” 


A Graphic Description 

The Rey. Luther A. Gotwald, missionary at Chirala, has 
written a graphic description of the cyclone and the damage 
done, and furnished photographs of the destroyed mission 
buildings. 

The last days of October, 1936, will never be forgotten by 
the inhabitants of Chirala, and surrounding villages. On the 
twenty-eighth day of October, a most terrific cyclone raged 
in from the Bay of Bengal, striking the North Madras coast, 
for a distance of about sixty-five miles, with Chirala and 
Bapatla as the center. The storm came with merciless force 
first from the northeast, and then, after a pause, from the 
southeast. It sped inland for many miles spreading loss and 
destruction in its path. This included about two-thirds of the 
villages of Bapatla Taluk, and many in Narasaravupet and 
Vinukonda taluks, including Narasaravupet itself, where 
much damage was also caused to the mission property. 

I must tell you more particularly of Chirala, and vicinity. 
During the night of October 27, there was rain and wind, 
but nothing serious. However, by daylight on the morning 
of the twenty-eighth, the wind had increased greatly, and 
by seven o’clock was blowing at a fierce rate. People began 
to fear for the thatched roofs of their houses, for the leaves 
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were soon being tossed into the air. The gale soon increased, 
to the speed of an express train, and tiles from the church, 
school and bungalow were flying through the air. Many of 
the teachers and Christians here on the compound rushed 
from their thatched houses, or other fragile buildings to the 
strong, two-storied mission bungalow for safety. Here, they 
gathered and huddled together downstairs, for the tiles were 
already flying off the roof; and the upstairs was unsafe, and 
rain was soaking everything. 

About 9.00 A. M. there came a slight lull in the storm, and 
many more people managed to reach the safety of the bun- 
galow. At the hospital compound, the same thing was true; 
hundreds of poor people sought refuge there, and here. 
After the short lull of twenty or thirty minutes, with re- 
newed intensity the gale began again. However, about 1.00 
P. M. the wind shifted and blew right in from the broad ex- 
panse of the Bay of Bengal. This furious storm raged even 
more severely than in the morning. People crowded in dread 
peril of their lives, in whatever shelter they could find. By 
5.00 P. M. the fury of the cyclone had tempered down. Rain 
still fell. Then fearing dreadful things in the dark of the 
night, with rain still coming down and no shelter, many 
hundreds more took refuge in the mission bungalow and 
hospital. Many lives were saved by the refuge which this 
bungalow, the mission hospital, dispensary, and other build- 
ings provided. 


A Night of Terror 


It was a fearful night, with the rain pouring down, and the 
poor people packed together, with standing room only, in 
every available place. By the morning of the twenty-ninth, 
the storm had passed, and sunshne was again to be seen. 

But what desolation faced the people on all sides! Trees 
of every sort had been twisted, broken down, tumbled across 
the streets and roads. The leaves of the trees had been 
burned off by the force of the sandy blast of water. Traces 
of green were entirely gone, and Chirala was a desolate, 
damaged and destroyed town, with numberless poor, shelter- 
less people everywhere. No carts or motors could pass the 
streets; no conveyances were to be had. Everything was a 
jumbled, tangled mass of ruin, rubbish, broken trees, 
smashed tiles, and tattered palmyra leaves. 

On the mission compounds disaster was seen everywhere. 
The fine church building, which was dedicated just twenty 
years ago, was totally unroofed, not a single large roofing 
tile, or smaller “underneath” flat tile remaining; only the 
bare ribs of the rafters showing. In the tower several rather 
serious cracks have developed, and the south wall. of the 
church was cracked, too, by the excessive force of the wind. 
Inside, there was complete desolation, and the sun shone 
down through the roof without let or hindrance, except for 
the lattice work of rafters, and reepers. 

Other buildings in the general work compound were like- 
wise seriously damaged, or completely collapssd. The 
Higher Elementary school building, completed in 1925, was 
entirely unroofed also. More than half the large tiles had 
blown off and smashed to bits. What tiles remain dangle 
here and there from the wires by which they had been tied 
down. Enough may be salvaged to recover at once one- 
third of the building, to provide temporary shelter to the 
teachers, whose quarters had collapsed. The Manual Train- 
ing Class shed, with its roof of corrugated iron sheets and 
iron trusses, is leveled with the ground; and the furniture, 
tools, and everything covered in the ruins. The dormitory 
kitchen building fell flat. Another row of quarters for teach- 
ers fell in just after the people with their families had es- 
caped. As one of them said, “Really it is the grace of God 
that I left my house with my wife and children with much 
difficulty to take shelter in the bungalow and at our back 
the whole house tumbled down to the ground. I and my 
children were saved from the jaws of death in the nick of 
time.” (Continued on page 23) 
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HOW'S YOUR HEART, CHRISTIAN? 


Is Your Blood Pressure High Because of “Hardened” Arteries? Do Tests Show 
“Compassion One Hundred Per Cent”? 


Board of Inner Missions Asking via Secretary C. E. Krumbholz 


Two AmeERIcaN travelers to Europe returned to the States. 
They had developed a new attitude toward their homeland. 
They looked at their native country with a new interest. 
While in Europe they had heard America described as “the 
country with a big heart.” They had never thought of it 
that way. They came back determined to see if it were true. 

How big is the church’s heart? Is it large enough for its 
task? Does its pulse register “normal,” measured by that 
of its Master’s? Or, has it hardened arteries because of fast 
living and an improper diet? 

A commission of pastors and laymen met during the first 
week of December to discuss methods by which the con- 
dition of the church’s heart could be determined and to 
suggest corrective measures for the improvements of any 
weaknesses. A fundamental principle was accepted, that the 
condition of the heart of the church can be determined by 
the activities of which she is capable. And by the strength 
or weakness of the heart throb at the time when she faces 
needs which make demands upon her life. 


Intensive Exercise Needed 


During the course of the above-mentioned meeting it be- 
came evident from the accumulated knowledge of the com- 
missioners that there is a need for more intensive exercise 
to develop the capacities of the life of the church. This ex- 
ercise must take place in the fundamental unit of the church, 
which is the congregation. As a result of a great deal of 
study a set of exercises has been formulated which, far from 
being harmful will develop the latent powers of the heart 
of the church and make evident undreamed of strength to 
influence the communities which the congregations should 
serve. This set of exercises is aimed to develop strength in 
two ways—to uncover the latent resources in talents for 
service which the congregation possesses and also to discover 
the sore spots in the community where these talents can be 
best used. When once these two discoveries (technically 
called surveys) are made, the congregation can begin its 
exercise in a threefold manner: (1) By the extension of 
its very lifeblood to warm its own lukewarm members and 
also to infuse warmth into the non-Christians in its com- 
munity; (2) by the application of an “antiseptic” to the 
germ-breeeding spots in the community; and (3) by the 
use of a healing ointment to the bruises and wounds which 
have been found. These three processes also have other 
names and are called Evangelism, Social Action and Mer- 
ciful Service. 


Ignorance of Heart Needs Discovered 


The Commission, or Board, also discovered a need for a 
good deal of information on the part of the church. Ap- 
proved and tested methods by which she can exercise her 
members and by which she can be made aware of danger 
signs are needed. Therefore, information bulletins will be 
made available so that the needs for heart action as well as 
information regarding forms of exercise may be given to 
the church, 

Some of this information must be technical. It must be 
based upon wide knowledge of skills, tested for practicality 
and usefulness. The Commission is storing in its laboratory, 
and making available for immediate use, these technical 
skills so that they may be supplied on demand. 

The Board also in its meeting planned for the care of spe- 
cial injuries and sufferings to the body of the church and 


her afflicted sisters and brothers in the world. Much is being 
done now, but there is a need for further extension of the 
life-giving blood of the church into these sorely afflicted 
parts, for comfort and healing. 


What Is the Heart Throb of the Church’s Life? 


Is it not by this time apparent that we have been using 
semi-medical language in which to describe to you the 
activity of the Board to which the church has committed its 
ministry of mercy? This service of love is the heart of the 
church, by which its healthiness or sickness can be meas- 
ured. The pulse beat of the church should quicken when, 
as in the present age, so many challenges confront her and so 
many dangers beset her life. 

The Inner Mission Board is fully aware of these dangers 
and made plans at its recent annual meeting to help the 
church to meet them. The Board made a restudy of its pro- 
gram and adopted certain new policies through which the 
church can best be served. This program is projected over 
a long term. Only certain features of it are to be intensively 
developed during the next biennium. 


Exciting the Deep Interest of the Church 


The first and last function of the Board is to stimulate 
the thought of mercy and to guide the service of love, in 
the minds and hearts of the church’s membership. If, as is 
many times hinted today, the Christian Church is at a low 
mark of vitality, it is because she is not aware of the need 
in the world, which she, and only she can meet. It is the 
church’s concern yesterday, today and forever to make real 
by love, the evidence of her living faith. The Christian 
heart must testify to the life of the soul within. Never can 
the Christian Church hand over to the state or to secular 
agencies her Christ-given task of ministering love. To do 
so will mean that security will be insecure and that ‘social 
service will be lost in a maze of techniques and red tape 
which goes round and round but doesn’t come out anywhere 
that matters. 

Starting at the Beginning 


No amount of talking and planning that is general and 
theoretical will accomplish anything. If the church wants 
to begin her Inner Mission task she will have to start with 
the congregation. With that conviction the Board has de- 
veloped a Congregational Program and now plans definitely 
to test it out in selected congregations or groups of congre- 
gations in various areas of the church. This is what we mean 
by exercises—the exercises of Christian love. Let a congre- 
gation which is dying on its feet for lack of Christian action 
set itself to this program and note the results. Let it 
evaluate its own resources, let it discover the vital needs 
of the families in its community and then set to work to 
apply its resources to meet the needs. It will stimulate its 
heartbeat and bring to vigorous life the powers which God 
has given to be used, not conserved. 


Serving the Institutions of Mercy 


The Inner Mission Board also has a service to render the 
merciful institutions of the church. It is setting up in its 
headquarters a clearing house of technical information which 
it in turn makes available to every institution for the care 
of children, old people, the sick, and dependents of what- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


‘The Fascist Wall That Is Being attempted through middle 
Europe has the Pope’s blessing and co-operation. That is 
not strange, since Catholicism has much in common with the 
spirit and method of Fascism. The Vatican is one of the 
few absolute, authoritarian governments left in the world, 
and has always worked best with similar governments, be- 
cause they understand each other. The Pope, however, 
must be especially in earnest about this, since he has in- 
vited all Protestants to join him in a holy warfare against 
Communist irreligion. -It is an interesting bid, but Prot- 
estants will be wise not to accept it. The Fascist spirit is no 


friend to a free Christianity, and to accept the invitation 


would only be to exchange the frying pan for the fire. 
Though Fascism and Communism are poles apart in some 
things, their equator is the same. Both practice confiscation 
of property, and ignore the rights of the individual; both 
destroy hard-earned civil liberties and self-government for 
their citizenry; both rule by force, engendering hatred and 
suspicion toward stronger nations, and fear in the hearts of 
their weaker neighbors; both shackle freedom of thought 
in education and science, and control public opinion by a 
drastic censorship of press and radio; both restrict and per- 
secute the free expression of Christian faith, and deride the 
very essence of its spirit. Neither followers of the Protestant 
faith nor a citizenship committed to the rights and duties of 
self-government can have anything to do with either of them. 


Just When Everyone Is Thinking of eating turkey, or 
chicken, or goose, an Oklahoman sportsman, Dr. T. W. 
Stallings, urges the public to “eat crow.” The hesitant ap- 
proval of the experiment by the Department of Agriculture, 
which would like to see the numbers and destructiveness of 
the crows reduced, has irritated the champion of crow-eating. 
Secretary Wallace’s department “guesses crow meat is all 
right if you can eat it”; but Dr. Stallings indignantly re- 
torts: “Fiddlesticks. Crows are cleaner in their eating habits 
than chickens. Properly prepared, you can’t tell the taste 
of crow meat from that of wild duck or guinea hen.” If you 
want to be a hardy pioneer, and make the gustatory venture, 
you may help at the same time to remove from our vocab- 
ularly the stock phrase for self-confessed humiliation—“to 
eat crow.” 


Wish Well to Irene Harand. Just how far she will get in 
the present sour disposition of the world is doubtful; but 
she has a noble courage for her convictions. This Catholic 
woman of Vienna, unmindful of the tremendously adverse 
and dangerous public opinion which surrounds her, has 
taken up the cudgels against anti-Jewish agitation. Madame 
Harand is lecturing and organizing in various European 
countries, looking toward a World Congress in Vienna. At 
the head of her weekly periodical, Gerechigkeit (Justice), 
she constantly runs the legend: “I oppose anti-Semitism, 
because it disgraces our Christianity”—a thought which de- 
serves the soberest consideration of all followers of Jesus, 
the Son of the Jewish Mary. 


An Item Reminiscent of the Days of Judas Maccabaeus 
has just been published in the records of the Ethiopian con- 
quest. During the Moslem festival of Ramadan, Moham- 
medans observe a forty-day fast. One of Haile Selassie’s 


commanders planned to take advantage of this custom and _ 


attack Italy’s native Moslem troops while they were weak- 
ened by the continued lack of food. But when General 
Graziana learned of the plan through his spies, he offered a 
special “Christian interpretation” of Mohammed’s instruc- 
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tion in the sacred “Koran.” The wily Marshal solemnly 
assured his Moslem troops that their prophet did not intend 
that the rule concerning fasting should be effective during 
“a holy war.” Just now he convinced them that fighting for 
one Christian group against another constituted “a holy 
war” is not clear. Perhaps they were glad for an excuse to 
eat, and to indulge their love for fighting. Anyhow, the 
argument worked, and the Ethiopian troops were routed 
when they attacked. 


The Modern Mind in Mathematices is suggestively re- 
vealed in an arithmetical problem appearing in a German 
school book prepared for ten-year-olds: “A squadron of 
forty-six bombing planes throws bombs at the town of an 
enemy. Every plane carries 500 bombs weighing 1,500 kilo- 
grams each. Calculate the weight of all the bombs together. 
How many fires will the bombs cause if every third one 
explodes and every twentieth one causes a fire?” Certainly 
every effort is being made to provide childhood with the 
facts of life as their rulers want youth to accept them. 


They Think a Lot of Education in South Africa. The 
measure of their regard is shown in the fact that more than 
twenty-five per cent of the total state expenditure is used. 
for education. The Afrikanders now list 10,000 schools—5,000 
of them for native and colored children. These are attended 
by 360,000 white, or European, students and 403,301 native, 
or non-European, students. The latest figures obtainable 
(1933) record $45,000,000 spent for education, of which about 
$7,000,000 was spent on elementary schools for the non- 
Europeans. This is a distinct change from the days of the 
first school established in Cape Town, in 1663, which was 
attended by seventeen pupils at a cost of fifty cents a month. 


The Value of Roads Is Being unpleasantly felt in Chile 
by reason of their absence. The governor of Chiloe, a 
Chilean province, has just informed his government that the 
isolated populations of their Andean border are moving over 
into Argentina by the thousands. Their reason, frankly and 
indignantly stated, is Chile’s failure to establish highways, 
schools and other practical contacts with the activities and 
privileges of their native land, One is reminded, by con- 
trast, of the wisdom embodied in a childish essay—‘Pins 
have saved the lives of many people by not swallowing 
them.” 


The Abomination of Smoke and Dust which afflicts 
bituminous-coal-burning districts bids fair to disappear. It 
is high time, for investigation has shown that twenty pounds 
of dust remain in the cellar for every ton of soft coal used, 
much of which penetrates the rest of the house to the ruin 
of its furnishings. But the Mellon Intsitute of Industrial 
Research now offers a remedy. Coal, waxed with petrola- 
tum, by a by-product of oil-refining, remains free from dust 
through the various handlings of shipping, storage, delivery 
and firing. Since this new process is now commercially avail- 
able, the bituminous-burning public has a right to the bet- 
ter service. 


What Marks the Difference Between Fascism and repre- 
sentative government? [Illustrations are frequently better 
than arguments. For instance, near the boundary, where 
Italy and France adjoin, there stands on French territory 
a statue of Justice, on the base of which is inscribed “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” On the Italian side nearby rears a 
column, in design composed of three imperial “fasces” 
(bundles of rods bound around axes), whose pediment bears 
the inscription, “Credere, Obbediri, Combatteri” (Believe, 
Obey, Fight). Aside from the spirit these monuments dis- 
close, they express also respectively opposite theories and 
practices of government. 
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TO THE MIND OF TODAY 


A “Preaching Mission Sermon” by the Rev. Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE MIND of today is strikingly similar to the mind of the 
Greek-Roman period of intellectualism in which Paul did 
his great work and wrote his epistles. The third chapter of 
II Timothy reads like a detailed description of our own 
time: 

- But know this, that in the last days grievous times shall come. 

For men shall be lovers of self, lovers of money, boastful, haughty, 
railers, disobedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, 4 

. Without natural affection, implacable, slanderers, without self-con- 
trol, fierce, no lovers of good, 

. ia pat headstrong, puffed up, lovers of pleasure rather than lovers 
of God; 

I Holding a form of godliness, but having denied the power thereof: 
from these also turn away. 4 . 

- For of these are they that creep into houses, and take captive silly 
women laden with sins, led away by divers lusts, 


- pee learning, and never able to come to the knowledge of. the 
ruth. 
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* * * * * 


* * 

12. Sees all that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution. 

13. But evil men and imposters shall wax worse and worse, deceiving 
and being deceived. 

14. But abide thou in the things which thou hast learned and hast been 
assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned them; — 

15. And that from a babe thou hast known the sacred writings which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith which is 
Christ Jesus. 

16. Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness, 

17. That the men of God may be complete, furnished completely unto 
every good work. 


Nineteen hundred years ago, or 1936, despite the differ- 
ences of dating, the earliest and latest years of Christianity 
have many resemblances. 

What is the mind of today? It is, to 
come directly to its most popular name, 
a scientific mind. But what does that 
mean? It means, as it is currently used, 
a mind that is critical, that repudiates 
dogma, that protests its exclusive de- 
votion to truth and insists that truth 
must be discovered by an appraisal of 
objective reality. Its weakness and 
failure lie in the fact that it has not 
comprehended all the facts there are,— 
and some of the most important,—the 
imponderable values which give mean- 
ing to the business of living. But be- 
cause it has been astonishingly success- 
ful in analyzing material things and 
organizing them for man’s physical 
service, this scientific mind has won for itself an admiration 
akin to idolatry. Label a thing scientific, and the modern 
mind tends to put it on a shelf as established truth. Let a 
great “scientist” give utterance on any subject, and it is 
necessarily a word of wisdom. To use just one illustration, 
the hearing that Mr. Edison obtained on any subject under 
the sun, because he had been successful in manipulating 
matter to make electric lights, induction coils and sound 
recording devices, was out of all proportion to the wisdom 
he possessed on matters of real importance, such as theology, 
history and philosophy. This is said with the most earnest 
appreciation of the great contribution that Mr. Edison and 
all material scientists have made to easing the manual and 
material burdens of life, but in protest against the quite 
human tendency to magnify that side of existence to the 
belittlement and obscurement of the spiritual. 

The principal criticism of the scientific attitude that has 
been controlling our approach to truth in the last twenty- 
five years is that it has been lop-sided and concerned itself 
suicidally only with the material and ponderable facts of 
life. I say “suicidally” because the man who is concerned 
only about the means of life and not about its ultimate 
meaning, who is clever in manipulating things and confused 
about values, will ultimately come to despair. His neglect 
of the true future is fatal to his hopes. 


THREE DECLARATIONS 


This present age and its intellectual 
temper is of a sort particularly pre- 
pared and especially receptive to the 
message of the Gospel. 

The message of the Gospel is the 
only message adequate to save the mind 
of today from complete confusion and 
the civilization from which it issues 
from complete destruction. 

The time has come for a vigorous, 
positive, affirmative proclamation of 
the theology of the Christian Gospel. 


At the End of Their Certainties 


The mind of our generation has been predominantly a | 


materialistic mind. It has proceeded on the thesis that all 
life is the combination of chemical elements and that all 
values can be ascertained if one is only sufficiently persis- 
tent in peering down a microscope or shaking up combina- 
tions in a test tube. What colossal folly! And yet what pre- 
eminence the apostles of materialism have enjoyed and what 
dogmatic presumption they have used in denying the im- 
ponderables, the faith and hope and love and religion that 
light the otherwise dark room of life! And what treason 
the ministry has been guilty of in being impressed at all 
with this “scientific” set-up. Well, we have come to the end, 
more or less, of that order. This scientific-materialistic 
emphasis has resulted in a confused mind. The high: priests 
of scientific materialism and the apostles of skepticism in 
the laboratories aren’t quite so sure. As someone has writ- 
ten: “We thought that lines were straight and Euclid true, 
God said, ‘Let Einstein be’ and all’s askew.” The result 
upon our time has been intellectual confusion and bank- 
ruptcy. Our world today is trembling in the balances for 
want of faith and adequate authority, a world that is cynical 
and disillusioned, afraid and wistful, crying in the night and 
getting no answer but its ery. It had counted so much upon 
modern invention, modern science, and 
elaborate secular education to usher in 
a Golden Age. It had been so proud 
of its technology and engineering and 
unprecedented material wealth, and 
today there is a growing conviction that 
these somehow have been false gods, 
that somehow man really cannot live 
by bread alone. This is an age in which 
absolute authority, ultimate standards 
of reference, shrines at which one may 
worship, are sadly lacking. It has pro- 
duced disillusion in the minds of many 
of our young people. Their plight is 
depicted in a couplet of two lines, the 
plight of a materially equipped person- 
ality without steadfast faiths or ideals: 
“You gave me wings to fly, 

Then took away my sky.” 


The spirit of this time has been eloquently described by 
Albert Edward Wiggam as follows: “The universe stands 
revealed at last in all its giant nakedness as a mere machine 
without sympathy or purpose. Man is found to be brother, 
not only to the brute but to the clod and the crystal. He 
sweeps for a brief moment around his little orbit and passes 
into the trackless void with the same mechanical precision 
as the stars. Man is an accident.” Or, as Everett Dean 
Martin says: “Man is primarily a defense mechanism.” 


The Too Smart Mind 


Is it to be wondered that life became confused and almost 
a muddle,—‘“a football game with everyone off-side and the 
referee chased off the field.” God was once the referee and 
made the rules, but the smartness of this modern mind had 
outmoded God. The universe, with all of its marvels, the 
creations of men, with all of their ingenuity, the art, the 
music, the sacrifice, the love, the heroism, the faith and the 


' lovely hopes of humankind,—all were just a series of me- 


chanical flukes. Now that was really the mind of the last 
twenty-five years, if you want to call it mind. Is it any 
wonder that there developed a sordid and selfish society? 
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It has been described by Dr. Rice as a world of “policies 
without principles, wealth without work, science without 
humanity, pleasure without conscience, knowledge without 
character, industry without morality, worship without sac- 
rifice.” And he might have summed up, life without God and 
the Gospel. I do not know of any situation in history or any 
combination of attitudes characterized by more intellectual 
presumption and burdened with more essential ignorance. 
“Corruptio Optimi est Pessimi.” The misuse of perver- 
sion of great values will bring the greatest catastrophe. This 
“great Babylon” of Western civilization which we have 
builded will surely collapse unless we get some sense with 
respect to those genuinely scientific and crucially important 
values which we call religious, because they alone can give 
the individual a right inspiration, an adequate goal, an en- 
during support in times of discouragement, and a proper set 
of ideals for fellowship with others. 


Now Is the Time 


What a time in which to preach and interpret an adequate 
philosophy of life! And what a time in which to be com- 
missioned ambassadors of the very truth and the very values 
for want of which a vast material civilization is almost 
perishing! 

What is that very truth and what are those values? The 
very logical, the very intelligent, the very marvelous truths 
of Christian theology. As I have said, science is in a chastened 
mood today. It has discovered the unpredictabilty of mat- 
ter, the relativity of space and time, and some of the scien- 
tists are on their knees. It is about time. And it is time for 
our message to be given with no uncertain sound. What is 
that message? Well, what is it that men want to know? My 
preaching is organized around the needs of men. They 
want to know who they are, that is to say, whether they are 
a bit of organic scum, or children of God and a Divine 
purpose. They want to know why they are here, and what 
it is all about, why this tension and struggle, this testing of 
defeat and sickness and sorrow, they want to know what 
the future holds in store, and whether a light shines on the 
other side of death. They want to know whether goodness and 
truth and beauty have eternal and authentic values. And so, 
we need to preach theology. We need a renaissance of doc- 
trinal preaching. We have been fiddling with the secondary 
and the superficial, the sentimental and the humanitarian, 
the political and the economic, when all the while man has 
been weak for want of a hold upon the everlasting certitudes 
of righteousness, punishment, reward and redemption. So 
it seems to me that our preaching needs now to be organ- 
ized, not exclusively of course, but with special devotion, 
about certain subjects. [In next week’s LuTHEeran Dr. 
Krauss will deal with these subjects. Ep. ] 


FAITH IN THE HOUR OF SORROW 


By Edwin Heyl Delk, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN RESPONSE to a letter of condolence written to a friend on 
the loss of a beloved brother by death, I received in reply a 
letter which contains two paragraphs which are full of deep 
insight and triumphant faith. I would like to share them 
with you. The first reflection is this: “Life shrinks by just 
so much each time another passes on. I can begin to realize 
why, as time goes on, one lives in the past and the hope of 
the future rather than the present. However, I hope that I 
may have the courage for many years to come to do the 
best I can with each day as it is given me.” 

Knowing the background of the writer’s life and the losses 
sustained in the death of a distinguished father, a devoted 
mother, a genial sister, a faithful husband and a worthy 
brother, one can well understand the sense of growing lone- 
liness and the contracting horizon of her life. For nothing 
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secular or human can fill the affectional void in such a heart. 
There is only one who can fill that spiritual void,—the One 
Who is “The same yesterday, today and forever.” 

The early personal affections of family life, the intimacies 
of one’s own domestic relations, the mutual interests in the 
family, as a family and as individuals, the sense of respon- 
sibility toward one another in their work, their moral life, 
their religious attitudes and beliefs, create a bond that is 
vital and persists despite any deflection caused by difference 
of opinion, temperament and career. Such love offers a wide 
horizon of service, sympathy and companionship. When 
such ties are broken one after another, and we awake to the 
fact that we must face a new loneliness of heart and soul, 
then the danger of a great depression is upon us, and many 
in such circumstances are ready to give up all interests in 
others and in life itself. From this possible plight my friend 
is saved. “I hope I may have the courage for many years to 
come to do the best I can with each day as it is given me.” 
I know the temper, the high aims and good works of my 
friend and I am sure such a spirit will carry on bravely to 
the end despite the losses and loneliness of the narrowing 
circle of her familiar loves. Out of dark there comes a 
whisper, “Lo I am with you alway.” 

There is a second paragraph in my friend’s letter that 
reveals the real secret of her brave facing of her loss and 
sorrow. This is it. “I am so grateful for the heritage and 
the training that has provided me with a faith, that without 
my bidding, brings me comfort at a time like this.” “A re- 
ligious heritage and training”—here lie the sources of that 
faith which now keeps my friend in peace and comfort. 
What a challenge is here presented to every father and 
mother of today! Countless boys and girls have no religious 
heritage. They do not stand in the line of such an ennobling 
and influential succession. They have never profited by the 
way of intelligent training in religious thought and living. 
Parents may be ambitious for the social prominence of a 
daughter, or the financial gains of a son, and the cultural 
distinction of both, but none of these ends can save a soul 
in the hour of temptation or grief. There is no inheritance 
comparable to a Christian faith and training inaugurated and 
incited to action by the good life of a father and mother. 
An effective religion is rooted in the earlier life of godly 
parenthood. A safe, happy and fruitful life for our children 
must be recovered in our land, or the night club life and 
the divorce courts will wreck the souls and homes of Amer- 
ica. The faith that brings strength and quietude in the hour 
of trial is not the creation of a moment, nor the outcome of 
a sudden cry for help, but it is the expression of earlier 
reserves of trust in the wisdom and love of God. Then as 
my friend writes it comes “without my bidding and brings 
me comfort at a time like this.” 

Naturally one expects such a life to radiate stimulating 
moral and spiritual influences upon those in close associa- 
tion with such a soul. There is left to my friend two re- 
markable sons. One has become an attractive and efficient 
minister of the Gospel, the other a scholar, looking forward 
to teaching in one of our universities. The honor, sympathy 
and love which these sons have brought to her are the re- 
flection of her devotion, guidance and Christian life. In re- 
lation to her wider circle of fellowship one recalls St. Paul’s 
designation of a group of believers as “living epistles known 
and read of all men.” Steadily, quietly moving on in the way 
of a practical, heroic life, and service of her Master she com- 
mands the admiration of all who know her, and her private, 
personal history. 

I fear I have trespassed upon her privacy in the writing 
of this appreciation. But the church and society are in such 
dire need of such lives today that she will forgive me for 
presenting her faith and devotion to God as the secret of her 
joy and peace in the midst of her sorrows. Thus again the 
promise becomes fact, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
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IN RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


THE LUTHERAN Puts Raymond Etan to Work Explaining How the United 
Lutheran Church Does Business ; 


THE ADVENTURES of Raymond Etan about to be chronicled 
during the coming weeks resulted from an unforeseen sit- 
uation. A group of men who ordinarily spent their leisure 
talking about business, politics and the affairs of their golf 
club, one evening got into a discussion about a Lutheran 
church to which one of them belonged. It wasn’t a large 
congregation and its pastor was no second Henry Ward 
Beecher. But he was deeply in earnest and on a Sunday 
previous to the Tuesday on which occurred the conversation 
we are about to relate, he had made some assertions about 
the church being a man-sized business. “It is a great, cor- 
porate enterprise, big enough to command anyone’s re- 
spect,” he declared. Bill hadn’t thought of his co-religionists 
as partners in a corporation and the idea sort of lodged in 
his inner consciousness. Any mention of business was likely 
to start him thinking about the church. He only half-be- 
lieved his parson, and half-beliefs are nuisances. 

Then shortly after, he was one of a group of which Ray- 
mond Etan was a member. Etan, Bill hazily remembered, 
was some kind of a delegate to some kind of a convention 
that had been held somewhere, sometime last year. The 
event had made no particular impression upon him at the 
time, but now by a freak act of memory, it came to mind. 
“Say, Etan,” he began, “our parson waxed almost eloquent 
last Sunday on our church as a business enterprise. You 


might have thought our congregation a unit in something - 


comparable with the United States Steel Corporation or the 
Bell Telephone Company. How about it?” 

Etan looked his neighbor squarely in the eye and came 
back with the reply, “Bill, if you are merely making wise- 
cracks Pll smile and respond, Oh, yes. But if you really 
want to know what I really think, I’ll say that the parson 


was quite right. Despite the handicaps of having a lot of ° 


half-baked individuals like you on its membership roll, our 
church as a whole can justly claim your respect as big busi- 
ness. And,” Mr. Etan continued, “I do not mean merely in 
some mystical other-worldly way. It is a duly chartered 
corporation. It is an organization we could rate high in the 
list of American operations, even though 
we do not figure as part of the interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. And I can 
prove it to you, if you are serious enough 
in your inquiry to give me the time. I 
will show you what is being done, where, 
how, and why. The fact is I would grab 
at the chance to tell you and some forty 
more of our fellow church members the 
story. 

Well, one can hand it to Bill. He ac- 
cepted the challenge and the following 
week he and a group of his fellow church- 
men began meeting once a week for a 
considerable part of a year, with Ray- 
mond Etan in front of them. It is his ex- 
periences that supply this and following 
articles. Non-essential remarks and ex- 
planations are omitted for lack of space. 
But Tue Lutueran will supply replies to 
queries if asked to do so. 


An Incorporated Body 
Said Etan to Bill and the rest in the 
opening meeting: 
I have asserted that our church is a 
great corporation. That is literally a 


39 EAST 35TH STREET, NEW YORK 


fact. It was chartered by the state of New York and au- 
thorized to function as a corporation, “not for gain,” un- 
der date of November 16, 1918. Back of that charter was 
an action in appeal to the legislature of the state of New 
York by the delegates of forty-two synods located in the 
United States and Canada and ranging in age from the 
oldest, formed in 1748, to the youngest at that time, only six 
years old. These synods were empowered by their member 
congregations to commit the management of their general 
enterprises to the new organization, the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Promptly after the charter was granted, 
officers and trustees were elected as follows: F. H. Knubel, 
New York, president; M. G. G. Scherer, South Carolina, sec- 
retary (Dr. Scherer’s death occurred in 1932. He was suc- 
ceeded by the present secretary, Dr. W. H. Greever); E. 
Clarence Miller, Pennsylvania, treasurer. In addition to 
these, twelve men were chosen who with the officers are 
the trustees of the corporation and its Executive Board. 
Other elections were held to enable the various agencies of 
the church to function. These are established by the by- 
laws of the congregation and consisted at first of fiftteen 
boards and committees. Nine special and eighteen standing 
committees were also authorized for appointment by the 
president. The corporation was able to establish so elaborate 
and complete a plan of procedure because back of it was a 
century and more of church experience. Indeed The United 
Lutheran Church in America took over from three existent 
groups all the immediate duties requiring performance. 
Visibly, these consisted of managing missions at home and 
abroad, of creating standards of education and practice and 
of maintaining the ideals and Christian relationships of a 
great Lutheran Church. Physically, there was the property 
in mission fields, that held by educational and charitable 
institutions, copyrights and capital of publishing houses, and 
the traditions and principles of an organic, that is, corporate 
body of believers. 

In terms of statistics, the body consisted in 1918 of about 
three-quarters of a million confirmed persons whose total 
giving in support of their faith approached 
ten million dollars per year. Their church 
property was worth about seventy million 
dollars. Their local interests were dictated 
by conditions in forty-two states of the 
Union and six provinces in Canada. They 
had recently suffered together in the ex- 
periences of the World War, with the 
Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Welfare as a common agency for service. 
They had ideals for the future that the 
National Lutheran Council embodied in its 
declarations of purpose and action. It was 
the second of a series of Lutheran mergers, 
the largest in scope in the history of 
American Lutheranism, the fruition of 
prayers and efforts that had taken form 
more than forty years before 1918. 


At 39 East 35th Street, New York 

Said Mr. Etan, when one of the company 
gave signs of yawning, “But let us hurry 
from the first convention in 1918 to the 
present time. At first the offices of the 
new corporation were in rented quarters, 
in the Knabe Building at 39th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to be exact. 
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Then rent money and sundry inconveniences made the need 
of the church’s owning a building apparent. Meantime, the 
Board of Publication, a subordinate of the parent corpora- 
tion, had been blessed with prosperity by the support of 
the members of the United Lutheran Church, and through 
the Board it became possible to purchase a building in which 
to house the officers of the church and additional tenants. 
After considerable searching, 39 East 35th Street was dis- 
covered, bought and later paid for in full. It is located in the 
Murray Hill section of New York, a restricted area at pres- 
ent. The building consists of five stories and a basement. 
The top floor contains bedrooms, and part of the second floor 
is a chapel where services are held daily at 12.30 P. M. The 
rest of the space contains offices.” 


Meet the Church’s President 

As one would expect, the front, first floor office is oc- 
cupied by the president of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. F. H. Knubel. His first of a great many distinctions lies 
-in the fact that he was born in New York and has lived there 
all his life. His first and only parish was in the metropolis, 
a mission when he took charge of it some forty years ago. 
Dr. Knubel made evident his ability as an administrator 
during the period in which the Commission for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Welfare was functioning. He was its capable 
president, and his energy, diplomacy and firmness in that 
difficult position were apparent in the autumn of 1918. His 
choice was not a compromise, although “favorite sons” of 
the former general bodies received votes in the earlier bal- 
loting. Since the first convention, Dr. Knubel has been 
regularly re-elected with practical unanimity each biennium. 
Other groups have recognized his powers, among them the 
Lutheran World Convention of which he is now vice-pres- 
ident. Golf is a recreational side line of the president. He 
plays the game which some work at. 


Secretary Greever 

Also on the first floor of 39 East 35th Street is the secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. Walton H. Greever. 
He was a Virginian in the beginning of his life, a South 
Carolinian when pastor, publisher and professor in Colum- 
bia of that state, and now by election (U. L. C. A., not Cal- 
vinistic) he is a New Yorker. He was for several years the 
editor of the Lutheran Church Visitor, then of The American 
Lutheran Survey. When the Convention selected him to 
succeed its first secretary, Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, he had to 
resign from his position on the faculty of the Southern Sem- 
inary. Secretary Greever’s form of recreation seems to be 
the use of wood working tools. The lamp on the secretarial 
desk is mounted on a pedestal of his manufacture and there 
are other articles of his fashioning. 

The third officer of the church, E. Clarence Miller, LL.D., 
lives in Philadelphia. He is a banker by profession, the 
president of Bioren and Company. Dr. Miller and the Hon. 
John L. Zimmerman, Esq., of Springfield, Ohio, were the 
spokesmen for the Lutheran laity of the United Lutheran 
Church before the merger in 1918. As members of a joint 
committee of the General Synod, General Council and 
United Synod in the South to formulate a program for cele- 
brating the four hundredth anniversary of the Protestant 
Reformation (1917), they torpedoed the walls of separation 
that had kept these three groups apart. Both of them were 
active in formulating the principles of merging, especially 
in corporate and financial matters. Whether Dr. Miller’s 
election and successive re-election to the treasurership is 
bane or blessing, one does not say. 

Dr. Miller was a delegate to the first and second Lutheran 
World Conventions. Rumor states that at Eisenach in 1923, 
the burgomeister offered to sell him the Wartburg Castle. 
This reminds us that New Yorkers sometimes sell Philadel- 
phians their Brooklyn Bridge. Dr. Miller did not buy the 
Wartburg Castle; he does play golf. (To be continued) 
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THE MAN OF GOD 


By J. Frederick Bermon, New Brighton, Pa. 


Since THE Church of Christ is a divine institution, and its 
sole purpose is to save souls, the man who stands at the 
head of each congregation must essentially be a man of 
God—one who is born again of water and of the Spirit—one 
who has been created anew in Christ Jesus—one who grows 
in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ— 
one who can say in all sincerity with St. Paul; “I am cruci- 
fied with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me and gave Himself 
for me,’—one who lives up in all respects unto his divinely 
given title as an “ambassador for Christ.” 

Or to look at the matter from another angle, the man who 
stands at the head of a particular congregation must essen- 
tially be a man of ideals. In this day of stark realism and 
pragmatism the man of ideals is discredited. He is evaluated 
as a dreamer, a mystic, a square peg in a round hole, a man 
out of place. Yet, because we live in an age that can be 
called the most practical in the history of the world, the 
man of ideals is an indispensable need. 


Qualities That Count 


Let us analyze this word “ideals,” and find in it those 
qualifications which we believe characterize the man of God. 
In it we find inspiration. The man of God must breathe into 
his mind and soul the very atmosphere of the word of God. 
He must climb the holy mountain to be transfigured with 
his Lord, so that the enlightening and sanctifying power of 
the Holy Spirit may possess him, and shine through him to 
the good of his fellow-men and to the glory of God. In it 
we find devotion. The man of God must yield himself to 
Christ. All his hopes, desires, affections, must be laid upon 
the altar as an offering to God, to be used by God in the 
promotion and advancement of the kingdom of God. His 
whole being is to be consecrated in humble and willing 
obedience to the will of God in all things, so that God in 
all things may be glorified. In it we find effort. The man of 
God must be instant in season and out of season in every 
good work. Not through his own power, but through the 
power of the Holy Spirit in him and with him, he is to work 
the works of God. He is not only a man of ideals, a man of 


- visions, a dreamer, but also a worker, a worker together 


with God. His business is the Father’s business, the business 
of seeking and saving the lost here, there, and everywhere. 
In it we find aspiration. The man of God must be imbued 
with the power of the Holy Spirit, and hold in his inmost 
soul the holy desire to live, and if need be. to die for the 
cause of Christ. “Forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before,” like 
St. Paul, he must “press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” He must hitch his 
wagon to a star, only that star must be the Bright and 
Morning Star. In it we find love. The man of God must 
be filled with the love of Christ and the love of his fellow- 
men. All of his affection must be set on things above, and 
not on things on the earth. Love must answer, as it will, 
his every need, and solve his every problem. Love must 
furnish him the pure and lofty motive for all acts in the 
service of His Lord. In it we find sacrifice. The man of God 
must be a man of sacrifice. That means that he must make 
himself by the power of the Spirit, holy, one separated from 


‘the world, and united to Christ. He is to present his body “a 


living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is his 
reasonable service.” He is not to be “conformed to this 
world, but transformed by the renewing of his mind, that 
he may prove what is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.” 
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CONSERVING THE RESULTS 


Profitable “Follow-up” of the National Preaching 
Mission 
By Dr. Sanford N. Carpenter 


Dear LuTHERAN: 

A score or more pastors with about the same number of laymen and 
more laywomen, anxious for the success of the charge that God has laid 
on their souls, were gathered in conference a few days ago at Middle- 
burg, Pa. With all seriousness they discussed the recently widely pub- 
licized “‘Preaching Mission.” 2 

The conference heard a good sermon on ‘The Modern Message.” A 
dissertation on “The Eight-day Preaching Mission” was followed by a 
discussion of the above title, which was led by “your humble servant” 
in person. I give you in sum the results and conclusions of that discus- 
sion. The “musts” of this program are not such as either the essence 
of our President’s dictatorship to Congress or of political expediency. 
We esteem them rather as a sort of Divine imperative. 

TO CONSERVE the good results of the “Preaching Mission,” 
or, for that matter, of any other religious advance, great or 
small, we need not follow the plans, ape the style nor adopt 
the methods of the truly great preachers who “made the 
circuit” of the twenty-five cities which were counted the 
focal points of the movement. The average preacher is far 
too advanced in life and set in his ways to do this with 
profit. When Billy Sunday left Johnstown, I saw more 
young preachers make collective asses of themselves trying 
to imitate him than I have ever yet seen. Incidentally, that 
was one reason why, out of a ministerial association of about 
sixty, all but about six or seven changed pastorates within 
the next three years. For me to put on Dr. Pohlman’s style 
would be to make myself as ridiculous as though I were to 
try to parade around in his clothes, and he would “bust out” 
of mine before he got through the first sleeve. 

But, if and when we wish to conserve for our use what- 
ever is the genuine work of the Spirit of God in any public 
movement, there are some things that we simply must do. 


1. We must plan for permanent results. This is far 
harder to do than to produce a mere passing emotional 
effect, be it ever so widespread, attractive and powerful. 
To have results worth conserving a movement must be felt 
through our pulpits, back through every department of our 
church schools, back into every family in the church and 
community. 

Substantial planning is all right and necessary, but be- 
yond the plan must be the guiding power of the Holy Spirit. 
“Not by might, nor by power (nor by plans), but by my 
Spirit, saith Jehovah.” Without the Spirit there is no vision, 
and “Where there is no vision, the people perish” or, what 
is the same thing, the churches only mark time and spend 
all their energy maintaining themselves! Wherein they also 
merit the implied censure: “He that saveth his life shall 
lose it.” 


2. We must be united lest we scatter and dissipate. In 
rural districts and small villages where there are four 
churches or more, it is virtually impossible for any one pas- 
tor to make any permanent or measurable progress in ad- 
vancing the community life. Should he, perchance, have in 
himself the power of special merit and ability, after the first 
sensational rush of success, he is sure to excite the envy of 
the other churches. Thereafter he will feel the drag and 


handicap of this envy which slows his pace. He must be an’ 


exceptional model indeed, if he does not fall back to the 
pace set by the other pastors of his community. The whole 
community of churches must move forward together if all 
or any of them are to hold the ground already won. 


3. We must enlist and train the laymen. This fact shows 
at once the strength of Protestantism and its weakness. The 
Roman Church operates on the theory of the hierarchy, or 
priestly control. The fundamental theory of Protestantism 
is that of a co-ordinate laity, or laymen in equal authority 
with the clergy. It does not require a seer to understand 
that the great task of Protestantism is so to educate, train 
and inspire the laymen that they can and will do their part 


intelligently and effectually. We Protestant preachers can- 
not be as priests to direct, but as pastors to inspire. So then, 
since the laymen are so vastly in the majority, if we would 
conserve the religious work of this generation, we must 
enlist them. Otherwise the clergy move in circles, be the 
circle ever so wide and imposing. 


4. The evangelistic note must be stressed. Too often 
many of us get behind the prophet’s convenient formula to 
rest our conscience: “Ephraim is joined to his idols: let him 
alone.” Hosea 4:17. We say: “The Gospel is free: it is 
preached everywhere: the church doors stand wide open: 
If men are lost, it is their own fault.” My observations have 
led me to doubt the validity of that comforting formula of 
our theology. I still feel responsible for some thousands of 
hard-hearted, callous, careless, unresponsive men and 
women. Until I have done my very best to inspire, to goad, 
and to influence my own people to do their utmost for these 
unsaved, I hold that their blood may be on my hands as on 


the hands of the people of God, at the Great Judgment! 


Therefore the urgent need for the evangelistic note. 


5. The method of making contacts with the laymen 
should be by ‘conference as over against the old “conven- 
tion” method. The convention had for its keynote “infor- 
mation and inspiration.” The conference aims at “educa- 
tion and co-operation.” The convention transmitted or 
handed down information: the conference shares it. 


6. We must make life contacts. In other words, we must 
use the social Gospel. However warmly and eloquently one 
may preach even with abundant satisfaction to ourselves, 
to a man who is ragged and hungry, the message will not 
“click.” It makes no impress. “If a brother or sister be 
naked and destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them: ‘Depart in peace, Be ye warmed and filled.’ Notwith- 
standing ye give them not these things which are needful 
to the body, What does it profit?” James 2: 15, 16. What 
profit indeed? For he will freeze or starve! 

In our rural sections there are thousands of idle, tillable 
acres. There are also thousands of idle hands—men unem- 
ployed and hopeless. Idle lands make idle hands! The 
hands are idle because they have not the capital, cash, tools 
and equipment to farm these lands. I submit to you that 
the laymen of the church could preach a mighty Gospel by 
furnishing the means for these idle hands to help them- 
selves. 


REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


ISAIAH 


Isa. 56: 4f. This promise was notably illustrated in the 
case of the Ethiopian Eunuch (Acts 8: 26-39). 


Isa. 57:15. A verse replete with grace and comfort. The 
text of many a Christian sermon. 


Isa. 58: 13. “ ‘Six days of the week I am your man: on the 
seventh I am God’s man only,’ was the answer of Cairns, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of England, to a friend who 
offered him, when a young and struggling barrister, a brief 
which would have required the giving up of the day of rest 
to master it.” 


Isa. 60: 1f. This chapter begins a new section, which is in 
strong contrast with the two preceding chapters. In them 
the prophet painted in dark colors the evil outward condi- 
tion of the Jews in exile and the evil of their inward con- 
dition which hrought them to it. But now in chapters 61 
and 62 there is an abrupt change of subject and of the 
prophet’s speech. Light breaks upon their darkness and dis- 
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pels it—a light which illumines not Israel alone, but which 
enlightens also the nations and shines to the ends of the 
earth and the end of time. Very suitably verses 1-6 form 
the Epistle for the Feast of the Epiphany. It should be un- 
derstood that it is Jerusalem which is addressed and which 
is regarded as a prostrate woman. The sun has risen, a new 
day has dawned, and she is bidden to lift up her head be- 
cause her redemption is. drawing nigh (Luke 21: 28). 
Moreover, she is to be or to become light—to let herself be 
illumined by the heavenly light (God is light) which rises 
upon her. Jerusalem is to become God’s unique luminary 
and to have the unique honor to radiate the light of saving 
truth to a darkened world. 


Isa. 61: 1-3. This is another wonderful evangelical passage, 
and again lack of space forbids extended comment. The 
Messiah Himself is the speaker, and in Luke 4: 16-22 He 
Himself, come in the flesh, claims these words as the an- 


nouncement of His mission, which then and there began to . 


be fulfilled. It is His prophetic office which is here set forth, 
upon the discharge of which He has entered. And He is fully 
qualified to perform it, being anointed by the Spirit of the 
Lord Jehovah—appointed and equipped by Him for His 
God-given task. “When Jesus was baptized, the heavens 
were rent (Mark 1: 10) as if the veil which separated God 
and man were torn asunder (Matt. 29: 51; Heb. 6: 19) and 
God ‘anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with power’ 
(Acts 10: 38). Shortly afterwards Jesus applied this proph- 
ecy to Himself (Luke 4: 17) and then went forth to pro- 
claim the world’s Jubilee (Luke 4: 43; 8: 1).” 


Isa. 62:6, 7. This gives encouragement for perseverance 
in prayer. The passage 62: 11—63: 7 forms the Epistle for 
Wednesday in Holy Week. 


Isa. 63:9. “The angel of his presence” was the pre-incar- 
nate Son of God (Gen. 16: 7; Ex. 14:19). The profound 
truth expressed in this verse was fulfilled by Him after His 
Incarnation, as in His temptation in the wilderness and 
throughout the whole course of His life and ministry, for 
He hungered and thirsted, labored and was fatigued. He 
shared with His fellowmen in all their afflictions and was 
like unto them in all points, save in sin (Heb. 4: 15). Con- 
trariwise, we humans shared in His afflictions and we even 
have a share in the pains which God took to secure our 
salvation. “The earthly story which culminated in the Cross 
is the last and fullest exposition of the Humanity of God, 
which reveals itself in all His dealings with the children of 
men. If we are made in God’s image—and that is the noblest 
faith about ourselves that mortal men may entertain—then 
God is like us. . . . God has His difficulties. That is how He 
is ever represented in the Bible, and no consideration of the 
mystery which surrounds His existence should rob us of 
the wondrous picture of a personal, living God.” 


Isa. 64:5. The marginal reading is to be preferred. 
Luther’s Version is right: “Thou wast angry because we 
sinned and continued long therein; and yet we are saved.” 


Isa. 65:17. “This new creation signifies a great moral and 
spiritual revolution, which shall bring to an end the former 
confusions, iniquities, and miseries of the human race, and 
shall fill the church with perpetual joy.” See Rev. 21: 1-5. 


Isa. 66: 22f. This recalls the words of 65: 17. In the new 
earth of that new day the spiritual Israelites shall go forth 
(v. 24) and offer their pure worship in the New Jerusalem. 
From its height they shall look down on the Valley of 
Hinnom (II Kings 23: 10) and see with abhorrence the hu- 
man sacrifices and corrupt practices of apostate Israel of 
former days. “Such is the solemn contrast with which the 
prophecy closes: selected by the great Teacher Himself as 
His warning to the impenitent (Mark 9: 44).” 
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STILL SHINING 


By Paul Wagner Roth, D.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BETHLEHEM’S STar still shines! Earth’s children are still 
guided to the Manger Crib where the Love of God lies in- 
carnate. Hope still lives, imperishable and ageless, for earth’s 
millions. The love of God is still with us, our greatest asset 
and security, our treasure of treasures, sustaining millions 
of hearts against fear and discouragement and the destruc- 
tive power of sin. 

Bethlehem’s Star still shines against the darkness that 
denies our hope of progress. They tell us that “human 
nature never changes.” Human nature does change! The 
grace of God can transform human hearts and make saints 
out of sinners, turn hate into love, and disarm the nations 
at last. The tiny Babe thrusts His little shoulder against 
the heaviest guns the armament makers can build, and 
thrusts them from their bases. “Peace on earth” is still our 
guiding star. “Good will among men” still guides the race 
toward the Kingdom. “Generation by generation and cen- 
tury by century, men come a little closer to a realization 
of the fact that they can make this world precisely what they 
want it to be, if they have the faith and the courage to try.” 

Curiously, we forget this for so many months of the year, 
but at Christmas time we rediscover it. The Star still shines! 
A Truce of God comes upon the entire world, and all men’s 
hearts are filled with loving kindness. But why creep away 
into our particular corner of hell tomorrow, and stay there 
until next Christmas? The good that is found in the worst 
of men comes forth under the shining of Bethlehem’s Star 
to show what might come forth at all times in the best and 
the worst of men alike. You believe in the goodness shown 
at this time of the year,—why believe in the evil shown at 
other times? Must we go back to our meanness, greed, hate, 
fear, sin, war, and all the rest of it? Why not live in the 
light of that Star at all times! 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE 
COLLEGE CHURCH 5 


COLLEGE STUDENTS need occasionally to forget that they 
are students and think of themselves as normal human 
beings. They are bound for the most part to live a sheltered, 
segregated, somewhat abnormal life. At best, they have but 
little opportunity to associate with persons who are older 
than themselves or who have other interests, other respon- 
sibilities. 

It is very desirable, therefore, that when they worship 
they should not be segregated, but should be able, in some 
normal religious service, to feel themselves a part of the 
whole race of man in its endless quest of God. Furthermore, 
the student’s opinion, if not of religion, at least of the insti- 
tutions of religion, is largely influenced for better or for 
worse by the character and standing of the local church in 
his college community. 

When he graduates from college and returns home or 
establishes his residence in some new community, it is 
greatly to be desired that he will identify himself with some 
church; which he is likely to do, if he has formed a favor- 
able impression of the church as an institution, but not 
likely to do if, during four of the most impressionable years 
of his life, he has learned to look upon the church with 
pity or contempt. 

So, as I see it, among all those campus or near-campus 
agencies which are supposed to minister to the religious life 
of students, there is none so utterly important as the local 
church.—F rom an address by Ernest F. Tittle, Pastor, First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 
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THE YEAR’S ENDING 


LOOKING BACK over the year 1936 from the point of view 
of December 31, the last of its 366 days, we cite first of all, 
the advantages derived from routine. Routine is the product 
of two factors, time and repetition. Life is livable because 
nature guides us toward the division of time into brief and 
steadily recurrent days and weeks. Then we early find ways 
to adjust all the major, at least all the vital affairs of our 
experience to daily provision for daily needs. When Jesus 
taught the disciples to avoid anxiety for the things of tomor- 
row, He was assuring them of the resources of that environ- 
ment in which their earthly careers would be spent. “Seek, 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” and let 
those who do not know God burden themselves with seek- 
ing food and raiment, was the divine exhortation. 


In some respects, the most comforting thought on this 
December 31 is thankfulness for what one might call our 
survival. Considering all that might have happened in the 
form of accidents, disease, wars, pestilence or some other 
form of disobedience to the laws of our Creator, just to be 
alive can be viewed as an escape. This is of course a 
pessimist’s philosophy: we mention it in order to pay tribute 
to the positive side of our existence. The resources of life 
are in the majority as compared with the negative in- 
fluences that produce diasters. What if last Winter was the 
coldest and last Summer the hottest in the memory of the 
oldest living inhabitant, yet here on this last day of the year 
we are looking back over the discomforts of frost, heat, and 
drought with the satisfaction of having outlived them sev- 
erally and collectively. 


As one thus contemplates the ability of the routine aver- 
age in individual affairs, so.also the vitality of the church 
can be examined. When the enemies of a human being’s 
religion are thought of, the death-day of faith in the unseen 
God seems very near at hand. The church has all the weak- 
nesses of the earth-born, earth-bound folk who constitute 
it. Its constituency is tempted by zealots within and with- 
out. It is exposed to the shams of hypocrisy and to the cruel- 
ties of bigotry. Its chief interest is in a world beyond the 
present life and its message is therefore other-worldly to a 
degree that often leads it to seem indifferent to the most 
obvious of humanity’s needs. Especially is it in appearance 
the product of its leaders, some of whom are wise and some 
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foolish; and since the foes of the Kingdom of God are not 
stupid, they play up the betrayals of insincere guides and the 
vagaries of visionary enthusiasts who gain passing prom- 
inence. Thus the church is made to look impractical. Thus 
the real effectiveness of religion is lessened and deformed. 


Nevertheless, thus frequently if not constantly appearing © 


to be at the verge of destruction, the church continues. It is 
preserved by its routine of administering to human ignor- 
ance, human weakness and human despair. Neither the 
powers of darkness nor the blindness of believers is able 
to render powerless the Word of God as preached from page 
and pulpit, as administered in Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. As a nation cannot be starved while it has food and 
drink, so the life born of faith cannot be lost except the 
Gospel is withdrawn. Despite all the hatreds for and weak- 
nesses of the church during 1936, it can look backward over 
the year with the assurance that its preaching and witness- 
ing have accomplished that whereunto they have been 
intended. 


It may be said that such optimism rests on a mechanical 
conception of the means of grace. We do not object to that 
declaration. We rather emphasize it. The concern of Chris- 
tians as individuals and as congregations, as pastors and as 
laity need not go beyond anxiety to proclaim the Gospel in 
the fullness of its meaning and to administer the sacraments 
in their purity and extent of helpfulness. Beyond this, the 
results are in God’s hands: it is He Who gives the increase. 
But it is interesting to note that a great journal such as the 
New York Times in the editorial department of its last Sun- 
day of the year issue, declared that the forces of religion 
are gaining strength and that men’s consciousness of their 
need of communion with God grows apace. Let us put great 
and continuing emphasis on the church’s routine activities, 
finding in them the energy and buoyancy to meet and sur- 
vive the great storms of materialism and deliberate atheism. 

THE LUTHERAN respectfully suggests to the United Lu- 
theran Church that a defeatest attitude toward the future 
is neither reasonable nor expedient. There is no trial con- 
fronting us as to either faith or organization that is peculiar 
to our age. What those weak in the faith have accepted as 
challenges are neither new nor logical, unless we make them 
so. We are constantly admonished that if there is another 
war, the church will be to blame for it. That is not true. 
The next conflict (if one comes) can be brought about by 
Stalin, or Hitler or the emperor of Japan or by the reck- 
lessness of a Spanish leader. It is silly to think that the 
church would be responsible for such an occurrence. 


It is also said that in current irritating economic difficulties 
the church will (as usual) take sides with the rich minority 
against the poor multitude and will thus bring the downfall 
of organized Christianity. This charge is the more disturb- 
ing in that it is given prominence by a widely known group 
of church leaders. But again we go to the records. The 
greatest movements for the uplift of humanity came from 
believers in Christ and His Gospel. Slavery appalled Wilber- 
force, Beecher and a great company of Christians. The 
pioneers in plans to extend the comforts of wealth and the 
rewards of labor have more often been Christian business 
men and broad-visioned preachers than not. The fact that 
the church proclaims principles and abstains from partisan- 
ship does not lessen its eagerness to increase social justice. 

Let those who seek the church’s aid keep within the teach- 
ings of the Gospel and they will have the assistance they 
desire. And let next year be like this, but more active. Such 
trials as we now are encountering have been met in the past 
and they can be met again. In the United Lutheran Church 
we can do what we are expected to perform by continuing 
our parish, synodical and general loyalties. 


: 
; 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE wish all our readers a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 


THERE ARE at least two forms of pride. There is that of 
which the possessor is constantly conscious. It tilts his head 
backward and his eyes upward, there being little on this 
earth deemed worth looking at. And even the nostrils are 
made to register disgust as if the odor of human circum- 
stances was repulsive. Of this the song writer wrote when 
he described a comic opera character as having a proud and 
haughty manner. But the other type is more naive and less 
irritating. Its possessor would be surprised if called proud. 
Our illustration of it is the delightful old lady who arrived 
at church just as the congregation rose for prayer and said 
audibly, “You need not all have offered me a seat.” That 
there could be some other reason for standing than her con- 
venience did not occur to her. 


Popularized 

In 1Ts 1ssuE of December 17, Tue LuTHerRAN printed the 
report of a budget discussion in which a Young Married 
Folks’ Club of sixteen couples had engaged. They agreed 
that a wage earned by the man of $22 per week would be 
sufficient for him to enter upon married life provided the 
wife and he would confine their spending to that amount 
of income. The conclusion to be drawn was that employ- 
ment yielding that sum with prospects of an increase in the 
not too remote future would justify marriage. It was recog- 
nized that certain hazards were involved, such as sickness 
or some emergency, but these catastrophes are not confined 
to the married state. The club urged a $25 per week min- 
imum for reasonable safety and comfort. 

We expected that secular journals would quote the young 
people: indeed we hoped they would do so. Naturally there- 
fore our attention was held when the Philadelphia Inquirer 
reproduced the essentials of the story with a decided change 
in the headlines. These in the order of their occurrence read: 


Newlyweds Require 
$25 Weekly Income 
Sixteen Brides Find They Can Manage on $22 Budget 
But— 
There’s Nothing Left for Stork, Upper Darby Club 
Says 


Also we liked the opening and closing paragraphs of the 
“re-write.” They read: 


“Love need not fly out the window where the bridegroom’s 
income is only $22 a week— 

“But add three extra dollars to the pay envelope and love will 
be a lot more likely to stay at home. 

“They, ‘The Young Married Folks’ Club, want the matter 
brought to the attention of employers. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, 
editor of Tue LuTHeran, received the club’s report. He said he 
hopes that in a year or two the church will actively campaign 
among employers, urging that the basic salary of $22 a week now 
prevalent be raised to $25 in order that young couples need not 
postpone wedding bells for lack of a loud enough jingle in the 
change pocket.” 


Perhaps the “hopes” of the editor are a trifle more directly 
stated than he intended them to be but we accepted them 
as worded. We consider the amount of money needed to 
maintain a family not only a moral but a religious issue. We 
do not believe the church can consistently proclaim the 
obligations of Christian marriage without taking thought 
for the economic requirements thereof. It is our experience 
in the pastorate and as editor that postponement of mat- 
rimony with most of the consequences incident thereto can 


be most frequently traced to lack of wages. Why should not 
our church at its next convention record its convictions on 
this matter? It is our business. 


That Foreign Mission Debt 

Ir wit no doubt surprise Dr. W. H. Greever and it may 
be considerable of a shock to his intimate friends to read 
that he reminds us of Salmon P. Chase, United States Sen- 
ator, Governor of Ohio, treasurer of the United States and 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. The resemblance is 
not physical but mental,—more definitely one of will-power, 
of determination, of the transformation of desire into 
actuality by means of deeds. In 1866 Mr. Chase wrote a let- 
ter to Horace Greely, then editor of the New York Tribune, 
concerning the resumption of specie payments; that is, con- 
cerning the government’s paying the debts it owed to its 
own citizens, of which paper money in circulation was the 
record. Said Mr. Chase to Mr. Greely for publication, “The 
way to resumption is to resume.” 

Writes Dr. Greever to his fellow pastors and members of 
the United Lutheran Church, the way to get rid of our For- 
eign Mission debt is to pay it. Let all the congregations ask 
and enable their Sunday schools to bring in an offering on 
the coming January 24. By uniting for the project and pre- 
senting conditions in the foreign field in the beckoning way 
they are, the people will respond sufficiently. We have been 
talking about this debt every Epiphany season for a decade. 
By constant and at times worrysome effort the Board of 
Foreign Missions has gotten the money to whittle it down 
to its present sum of $107,000. Dr. Greever is entirely cor- 
rect in his conclusion that an appeal to the Sunday schools 
will yield the money to cancel the obligation and free the 
carrying charges for better purposes. Let us heed the ap- 
peal. If every pastor and Sunday school superintendent will 
put the situation before their people, the result will be as- 
sured. Let’s go. 


Retort Courteous but Explicit 
From one of our California Lutheran women we are in 
receipt of a copy of her letter to a Presbyterian preacher of 
her state whose sermon was broadcast. Therein she heard 
a scoffing reference to “liturgical churches” in the following 
order, Episcopal, Lutheran and Catholic. Her letter read: 


“Dear Rev. —: For a minister of the Gospel to place the largest 
Protestant church in the world (I do not mean in the United 
States), the Lutheran Church, on a level with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, she of the Dark Ages, that says she never changes, 
with her superstition and idolatry, I state again, to place these on 
a level with each other, shows a lamentable ignorance of church 
history. Let me state here that the name of our church was given 
her by her enemy: now we are glad to keep it. I am, 

Very respectfully, 


“One whose family tree dates back to the time of the Refor- 
mation under that valiant emancipator and reformer to 
whom the world is indebted for the open Bible.” 


Our correspondent writes that on the following Sunday 
the clergyman apologized for his unkind reference to her 
church. It is such prompt and frank correction of mis- 
statements and slurs that protects the reputation of Lu- 
theranism from misrepresentation. It is not bigotry to resent 
slander and it is not kindness to an observer to let him con- 
tinue in ignorance. It is not to the best interests of the truth 
to pass by in silence the obscuring of Lutheranism’s history 
and merits. Such underestimates are so frequent as to be 
almost customary in American comments. It is rather sooth- 
ing to discover a member of the laity who promptly and 
specifically rebukes those whose remarks rest on ignorance 
or prejudice or both. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AS THY DAYS, SO SHALL THY 
STRENGTH BE” 


At the closing of the old year and the be- 
ginning of a new year, how our thoughts go 
wandering! There will be joyous thoughts 
intermingled with sad ones. What the coming 
year may bring to us, we cannot tell, but we 
must remember that, “As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be,’ if we put ourselves in the 
hands of our God. 


STRENGTH FOR TODAY 


Strength for today is all that we need, 
As there never will be a tomorrow; 

For tomorrow will prove but another today, 
With its measure of joy and sorrow. 


Then why forecast the trials of life 
With much sad and grave persistence, 

And wait and watch for a crowd of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


Strength for today; what a precious boon 
For earnest souls who labor— 

For the willing hands that minister 
To the needy friend and neighbor. 


Strength for today, that the weary hearts 
In the battle for right may quail not, 

And the eyes bedimmed by bitter tears 
In their search for life may fail not. 


Strength for today, in house and home 
To practice forbearance sweetly; 

To scatter kind words and loving deeds 
Still trusting in God completely. 


Strength for today is all that we need, 
As there never will be a tomorrow; 
For tomorrow will prove but another today 

With its measure of joy and sorrow. 
—Unknown. 


THE NEW YEAR 


New Year, I greet thee! 

Thou art my best friend! 

To me thou art opportunity! 

Thou hast all that there is of life for me! 

What thou hast in store, I do not know. 
Nor would I search out even one of thy 
secret things until thine own patient hand 
reveals it in—today! 

Still I wonder, even as a child wonders, 
and pray, as a child would pray. 

As I stand eagerly on thy threshold, I 
find these dreams, these desires, in my 
heart: 

I do not ask for an easy time. Let each 
day have a task equal to the full measure 
of my strength. 

I do not ask for place or power, honor or 
distinction; but, in some secluded corner, 
I would like to serve in Christ’s stead. 

Let me find happiness in making others 
happy. 

Let me lend the touch that fringes the 
despair of perplexed and burdened hearts 
with the glad colors of hope. 

May I smooth the pillow for some weary 
head. 

May I come as light to those who wait 
in darkness. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Let me whisper a word that thrills the 
struggling people of earth with a fine cour- 
age and a brave, confident optimism. 

May those who watch me say: “He is 
trying to be good.” 

New Year, I believe in thee! That thou 
art the best yet woven on the loom of time, 
I have no manner of doubt! Before thou 
hast measured thy brief length, I may be 
where years are not counted, and where 
time and. eternity are one. If so, when I 
meet thee there, may there be a little, 

“bright spot that represents my life. And 
may my great Taskmaster say: “Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things.” 

—E. C. Baird. 


ON THE WOLF TRAIL 
By Lee Willenborg 


IN THE WIDE reaches of snow-clad valley, 
upland, and wood there was no sound nor 
visible movement of any living thing. The 
new-fallen snow was flooded by a moon 
near full; and the windless air held a bit- 
terness of frost like an impalpable mist. 
In the hardwood groves the shadows of 
limb and branch and twig were etched 
sharp and clean. Only the low-growing 
hemlocks, crowding and shouldering up 
the boulder-strewn slopes, held any hint 
of mystery. The rest of the visible world 
was a starkly bleak plain, austere, for- 
bidding, and strangely beautiful. 

But the great gray timber wolf that 
presently trotted into view was not inter- 
ested in beauty. His black muzzle quar- 
tered the bitter air, searching for a scent 
that he failed to find. He was not at all 
particular. Anything in fur or feathers 
would have been welcome, for he had not 
fed full in many days. Not that game was 
so scarce—though it was far from plentiful 
—nor that he was a clumsy, unskilled 
hunter. Most of his craft had been used 
the past few weeks in providing for his 
mate. She lay in a snug den some two 
miles off, surrounded by a litter of new- 
born whelps. They were blind, furry, 
round, and of tremendous importance to 
the she-wolf. The he-wolf thought them 
a poor lot, but their appetites were pro- 
digious. And so, following the age-old in- 
stinct of paternity, he prowled far and 
_ wide, an increasing hunger gnawing at his 
vitals. He trotted up a sharp slope and 
paused upon its brink. Again his lean, 
sinister head was raised, and the keen nose 
sought to read some message—any mes- 
sage—that meant food. But no slightest 
scent reached him in the moveless air; and 
presently he moved off through the silence 
toward a birch and poplar thicket, where 
once a deer yard lay. 

Very cautiously he approached the spot. 
The trees were stripped of their lower twigs 
and small branches, good evidence of oc- 
cupancy. In the labyrinth of paths that 
cut and quartered the copse in every direc- 
tion, however, there were no tracks of 
deer. Only a virgin blanket of snow, and 
one glance from the wolf’s green eyes was 


enough to convince him. The deer, for 
some whimsical reason quite beyond his 
wolfish brain, was gone. As he stood, 
sniffing with disappointment, there came 
the dry clacking rattle which meant por- 
cupine. 

The wolf turned in the direction of the 
sound. Porcupine was a matter he had long 
since dismissed as a possible addition to 
his larder. Once in the days of his puppy- 
hood he had risked an issue with this, the 
queerest of all the wild kindred. Two of 
the barbed spines had stuck, a double dose 
of festering anguish, in his tender muzzle 
for a week. He had rubbed them out at 
last, but the memory was still vivid. More 
out of curiosity than anything else, he 
watched the maker of these sounds. He 
was a huge specimen of his kind, with a 
disposition that was normally sour. At 
sight of the wolf he snapped his long, yel- 
low teeth peevishly. As the wolf offered 
no affront, he waddled off, the wolf fol- 
lowing at some distance. 

This seemingly idle whim on the wolf's 
part was puzzling; at least, it seemed so 
to Joe Wilson. For the last quarter mile 
Joe had been following the wolf's trail, 
catching sight of him just before the ad- 
vent of the porcupine. The parade went 
on—the porcupine leading and uttering 
little fretful grunts; the wolf, silent as a 
shadow; and Joe Wilson, almost as noise- 
less on his broad, webbed snowshoes. The 
porcupine paused on a tiny knoll, at the 
base of which bubbled a large spring. The 
bitter frost had formed a thin edge of ice 
upon it, but in the center it was quite 
open. 

Now this wolf was an old and cunning 
campaigner. Many a meal he had won 
for himself by his uncanny ability to take 
instant advantage of the slightest chance. 
That he knew anything about the law of 
gravitation is extremely doubtful. But of 
the quick hazards of the wilderness he 
knew much. A queer gleam came into 
his cold eyes, and he charged the porcu- 
pine with savage suddenness. Scarcely had 
he launched himself before the porcupine 
had rolled himself into a compact ball of 
bristling spines. The wolf expected that. 
He reached the porcupine’s side and 
stopped. Crouching down, he extended one 
lean foreleg, flexing the toes so that each 
nail stood out prominently. Then with del- 
icate care he struck the porcupine a light 
sweeping blow, taking care that nothing 
but his toenails should touch that prickly 
pelt. 

Now, the snow had drifted nearly clear 
of this mound top; and the blow, light as 
it was, started the porcupine slowly down 
the steep incline. Swiftly it gained mo- 
mentum; in less time than one could re- 
late, there was a splash. For one fatal sec- 
ond the porcupine had lifted his head as 
he struck the water. There was a flash of 
fangs, and the porcupine stiffened, his body 
half in and half out of the friendly, treach- 
erous spring. The wolf waited till long 
after the last quiver of life had spent it- 
self. Then, very carefully, he began to 
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eat. In his famished state, he could have 
disposed of most of the carcass in one sit- 
ting. Being a wild animal, he showed far 
better judgment than most tame ones. 
Less than half sufficed him. Taking hold of 
the nose of his prey, he started to drag 
the fast-stiffening remnant of the porcu- 
pine to the den where the she-wolf and 
her whelps lay hidden. 

Joe Wilson had been an interested spec- 
tator of this taking off the arrogant por- 
cupine. His eyes twinkled with apprecia- 
tion at the subtle cunning of the wolf; and 
now, as the loyal old marauder was drag- 
ging off his kill, a new thought struck him. 
He shrewdly guessed the wolf’s purpose: 


- back somewhere in the tumbled uplands 


was a den of wolf puppies. From his 
shelter behind a convenient deadfall he 
watched the wolf until he disappeared over 
arise. There would be no difficulty in fol- 
lowing such a well-marked trail. It took 
the best part of an hour for the wolf to 
reach his den through the soft, clogging 
snow. From a point two hundred paces 
off Joe marked the spot; then with his 
hand ax he blazed a dozen trees on the 
back trail and went home. 


Just before dawn, when the trees were 
cracking with frost and the earliest washes 
of rose and pale yellow were heralding 
the new day, the old wolf left his den. He 
was still hungry; his share of the porcu- 
pine had been inadequate. In this ghostly 
hour of daybreak he might surprise some 
wakening grouse winnowing up from a 
snug bed in the snow or a sleepy rabbit 
snuggled in a windbreak. He trotted 
briskly down from his den, crossed a frozen 
brook, and entered the woods. Presently 
he came upon Joe’s trail. He stopped and 
smelled the broad track appraisingly. 
There was a scent in the middle of it, very 
faint but unmistakable. And it was 
familiar. 

Joe Wilson would have been surprised 
at this. The wolf knew a great deal about 
Joe, more than Joe would have guessed. 
All the wolf’s hunting had been done far 
away from Joe’s cabin. He had no wish 
to invite any unwelcome attention from 
Joe and had kept away from the tempting 
henroost and pig corral for sound reasons. 
He resented Joe’s presence upon what he 
considered his own range—since there were 
no beasts strong enough to dispute it— 
and he snarled vindictively at the tracks 
of the trespasser. But gnawing hunger 
gave him little time to indulge in bitter- 
ness. He set about to win a breakfast by 
means of the indomitable patience with 
which he was so wondrously endowed. 
The sun was well up when he returned, 
but to the scintillating glory of sunlight on 
new-fallen snow he was supremely in- 
different. 

(To be continued) 


WE HAVE more cause to rejoice than 
those poor shepherds who knew merely 
the Christ of prophecy, while we know 
the Christ of history—a Christ far more 
wonderful than even the Christ in Galilee, 
for He gave no other evidence of His 
power than the goodness and His good 
works, but we know Him as the power of 
righteousness for nineteen centuries. 

—Bishop Johnson. 
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HIS NAME IS CALLED JESUS 
By Willard H. Alger 


A FRIEND have I Who is a friend indeed, 
A helper He in every time of need. 
I’m trusting Him, He is my guide and stay. 
I know He will be faithful every day, 
His name is Jesus. 


He knoweth me and knowing loves me 
well. 

How passing strange—but gladly would I 
tell 

The worth of such a matchless friend to 
me. 

I would that all the world might know 
tis He, 

Whose name is Jesus. 


Rejoice with me, my friend is friend to all, 
And in compassion hears the faintest call. 
He bids us come and coming we find rest. 
He leads us forth to do, and share the best. 
His name is Jesus.—Selected 


EXPENSIVE TOYS 
By Mrs. Nestor Noel 


Curistmas Day was over, with all its 
excitement, its glamour and fuss. I re- 
marked to a lady whose children had been 
given expensive toys, “I suppose the little 
ones are feeling very happy.” 

“Happy!” she echoed in disgust, “those 
children have everything they want, but 
they are never happy.” 

What an admission for a mother to have 
to make. 

In contrast to this home, I could not 
help recalling one where the mother made 
each gift while the children were asleep. 
She was not strong, and she worked hard 
during the day for small remuneration. 
There was no father and the family was 
large, so the eldest daughter helped earn 
the living. Boots and shoes were always 
needed. 

When I called there Christmas morning, 
the children rushed joyously towards me, 
each showing the gift which mother-love 
had created so they should not be dis- 
appointed. Even the two boys had re- 
wrapped their presents in paper to pro- 
tect them. They unfolded each carefully 
to show me the treasure within. Happy? 
Yes, these children were certainly happy. 

It is not expensive toys that make 
Christmas bright and gay. On the con- 
trary, I think too many of these things 
rank with too much plum cake—the more 
they have, the more unhappy are the chil- 
dren. They cannot appreciate anything; 
they are so surfeited. I have seen mechan- 
ical toys strewn all over a handsome car- 
pet. There were so many that the children 
could not keep count of them and they 
were a source of irritation rather than 
pleasure. The parents, having been un- 
usually lavish, could not understand why 
the children were unusually peevish. 

On the other hand, I have seen children 
of wiser parents revelling in a few toys 
which cost little money. Everyone knows 
that little girls love dolls that they can 
hug to their hearts better than little stiff, 
unhugable, mechanical dolls which walk 
the floor and dance! These heavy, expen- 
sive toys are to be shown to visitors, and 
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the child must constantly be cautioned to 
be careful with them. There is little need 
to warn the average girl to be careful of 
the less expensive, hugable doll, because 
she loves it and wants to treat it kindly. 
Those who are to buy the children’s 
Christmas toys need more wisdom than 
money. They need to know children in 
general and the particular children that 
they hope to make happy. As a general 
rule it is well to remember that children 
like to do things. A toy should not be a 
thing merely to look at, and very expensive 
toys are rarely appreciated. A little study 
behind each child’s gift will add much to 
the happiness of Christmas. 
—National Kindergarten Association. 


THE TWO DOORS 
By Amelia E. Barr 


Wuisper “Farewell!” at midnight, 
To let the Old Year whisper low 

Then open the western door— 
Open and let him go. 


The work of the hands not good; 
The will of the wavering mind; 
The thought of the heart not pure; 

The words of the lips not kind; 


Faith that is broken or lost; 
Hopes that are fading and dim; 

Love that is selfish and vain— 
These let him carry with him. 


Whisper farewell to your doubts, 

To follies and faults that you know; 
Then open the western door; 

With the Old Year, let them go. 


Turn to the sunrising next, 

When the shadows are growing thin;- 
Set open the eastern door, 

And welcome the New Year in. 


Welcome the order brave— 
“More faithfully do your part.” 

Welcome the brighter hope, 
Welcome the kinder heart. 


Welcome the daily work, 
Welcome the household care; 
Clasp hands with the household love, 
Lift hands in the household prayer. 


Forgotten be all mistakes, 
And over again begin, 

When you open the eastern door 
To welcome the New Year in. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Cookies 


THREE-FOURTHS cupful butter, three-. 
fourths cupful sugar, about three cupfuls. 
flour, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder, two tablespoonfuls minced 
almonds, one teaspoonful grated orange 
rind. Cream the butter; add sugar and 
eggs well beaten, then almonds and orange 
rind. Mix and sift baking powder with 
one cupful of the flour and beat in. Add 
remainder of flour as needed to roll thin, 
cut in fancy shapes, and decorate if de- 
sired. Bake in a quick oven. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


NEW LIFE IN CHRIST 


Jesus Tells Nicodemus About Regeneration 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 3: 1-17. The Sunday School Lesson for January 10 


REGENERATION is a big word with the- 
ological slant. It signifies what takes place 
in the individual when he receives new 
life from Christ. It is spoken of as being 
born again, born anew, or born from above. 
It is designated as necessary for spiritual 
life. It takes its place as one of the great 
words of Christian religion. 

The direct implication is that it is some- 
thing that takes place without our aid. It 
is a work of God. One catechism defines 
regeneration as “the work of the Holy 
Spirit by which He makes us new creatures 
in Christ Jesus.” A recent theologian says 
that regeneration is “the act of the Holy 
Spirit by which new and spiritual life is 
imparted to man who is dead in sins.” In 
the Formula of Concord regeneration is 
defined as “the action of grace, by which 
the Holy Spirit, in and through saving 
faith, bestows the power by which the soul 
is quickened and made capable of a new 
and holy life, in love to God and spiritual 
things.” These definitions attribute regen- 
eration to the Holy Spirit. It is what He 
does in and for us that gives us the new 
life in Christ. Jesus’ specific teaching about 
regeneration comes out of His talk with 
Nicodemus. 

Announced 

Nicodemus was a scholarly Jew whose 
position made it at least advisable that 
he get first-hand information concerning 
Jesus. He was thoroughly versed in the 
doctrines of the church. He had his con- 
viction about being fit for entrance to the 
Kingdom of God, and was notably sincere. 
He chose to see Jesus at night, either to 
escape criticism or to avoid interruption. 
It was a suitable time for two busy men 
to get together for a serious talk. Nico- 
demus had come to think well of Jesus as 
a “teacher come from God.” He’ based his 
conclusion largely on the “miracles” Jesus 
did. He approached Jesus with due re- 
gard. Jesus understood him, and was 
ready to “commit himself” to him. He 
could talk freely and frankly to an in- 
quirer like Nicodemus. Jesus went imme- 
diately to a matter that probably was 
troubling Nicodemus. He announced to 
him the necessity of regeneration, of being 
born again, if he would see the Kingdom 
of God. This plain statement of Jesus had 


to be dealt with by Nicodemus. It was an* 


announcement too significant to pass by. 
But Nicodemus had only a physical thought 
in mind; he had not grasped the spiritual 
purpose of Jesus’ words. He raised a ques- 
tion as to how it could be done, showing 
that he was not yet beyond the idea of a 
physical rebirth. This certainly was not 
possible for a grown man. Jesus explained 
further, and with equal positiveness, that 
added to water baptism must be Spirit 
baptism. It was a trite word of Jesus that 
as physical life comes by physical birth 
so spiritual life must come by spiritual 
birth. This was a reasonable declaration, 
but puzzling to Nicodemus. His face must 
have showed an amazed look. His atten- 
tion was fastened on the matter, but he was 


full of wonder. Jesus exhorted him to 
cease marveling and take Him at His word. 
Trying to make it easier for Nicodemus 
to grasp the mystery of this new birth, or 
regeneration, Jesus talked about the way 
of the wind. One observed the result of 
its passing, but knows not whence it comes 
or whither it goes. In short, Nicodemus 
was to take what Jesus announced as truth, 
though his mind could not fathom the 
mystery. 
Asked About 


Nicodemus was deeply concerned. Evi- 
dently he was ready to believe what Jesus 
said. Again he asked a question, but not 
with doubts in his mind; he was seeking 
information. It seems probable that he 
wanted to know for himself how he could 
be born again and see and enter the King- 
dom of God. The mystery of it all con- 
fused him, but did not. lessen his vital in- 
terest. He truly wanted to know how re- 
generation could be effected. Sincere, hon- 
est, willing Nicodemus, eagerly waited for 
further enlightenment by the Teacher 
come from God. Jesus appeared to chide 
him for not knowing already the implica- 
tions of regeneration; probably He so spoke 
to make it clear to Nicodemus that this 
matter is not comprehended, or realized, 
by a person through his knowledge. He 
must allow himself to be directed by the 
Holy Spirit. By his question Nicodemus 
put himself in proper relation to Jesus to 
receive further instruction. He had passed 
from doubt to desire; he wanted to know 
how all this applied to him. 


Available 


Jesus knew well how regeneration was 
available for Nicodemus, and for any man. 
Jesus did not hesitate to say, “We know,” 
referring to Himself and His disciples, 
whose teaching would be as their Mas- 
ter’s. It may be that John and some other 
disciples were present. Jesus had been 
teaching about repentance and’ faith and 
the new birth, the evidences of which were 
“earthly things” not hard to apprehend. 
Now that He was teaching the profound 
way of God and the Holy Spirit, Nico- 
demus found his faith unequal to the ven- 
ture. What Jesus wanted him to do was 
to take Him at His word and cease all 
questioning; this would be his surrender 
to the direction of the Spirit. Jesus’ incar- 
nation was involved as a reason for His 
authoritative speaking; He had come down 
from heaven and spoke first-hand con- 
cerning regeneration as the necessary 
course into the Kingdom of God. But the 
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chief concern for Nicodemus was his faith. 
This should not be hard for him. He could 
take the example of the faith of the ancient 


people of Israel who had faith to look at 


the brazen serpent which Moses lifted up 
in the wilderness, so that they could be 
saved from physical death when bitten by 
a poisonous snake. Faith like that had 
characterized the Jews. Could not Nico- 
demus do as much, and leave the results 
with God? For the moment Jesus turned 
prophetic and referred to His coming cru- 
cifixion, and asserted that whoever would 
look to His cross would live. But back of 
all the plan for regeneration and its con- 
sequent blessing was the love of God for 
all men. That love had richly provided a 
way of escape from the fate of sin and of 
access to everlasting life. The one condi- 
tion for each one to meet was to believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. There was Jesus 
before Nicodemus. In fact, He was the 
Son of God Whose mission to the world 
was to make it possible for believers to be 
saved through Him. Regeneration was 
available for believers. Nicodemus was to 
act on this. 


SUPPORTING THE CHURCH 


WE HAVE always heard about supporting 
the church. Recently there has been even 
more said about it. Evidently the church 
always needs support; at times this sup- 
port seems needed more than ever before. 
Inference might be made that there is some 
failure on the part of people to support 
the church, and that this failure has 
brought about added talk about it. 

Money comes to our minds when we 
hear of supporting the church; we have 
caught the idea that money is all the 
church needs, and that if it had ample 
support through the gifts of its members 
all its problems would vanish. Of course 
there is no denying that the church needs 
and must have money to meet its expenses 
and enlarge its usefulness. Deficits in 
treasuries cause worries about keeping the 
work of the church going up to its plans, 
to say nothing of the inability to enter 
the opportunities for expansion. 

But too many of us forget that there 
are other ways of supporting the church 
besides giving money. Church services 
are regularly conducted not merely to be 
doing something, or to keep up a custom, 
but to afford people the privilege of wor- 
ship. It is the worshiping people who are 
willing to throw themselves unreservedly 
into the work of the church. It is the wor- 
shiper who is the giver of himself and of 
his money to the work of the church. The 


first requisite to being a good supporter — 


of the church is to be a user of the priv- 
ileges the church offers. A pastor reports 
that a rather well-to-do member, earning 
a good salary, makes no contribution to the 
church; the explanation is that he always 
finds excuses for not going to church. That 
man’s support of the church fails first of 
all because he stays away from its serv- 
ices. Consequently he has no urge to give 
himself for work in the church or his 
money to pay the bills of the church. One 
good way to save oneself from being a 
giver to the church is to be a member in 
name only, one who never goes to the 
church—but this is a shameful way to pro- 
tect one’s pocketbook. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


JOY 


Psatm 112: 1-7 


AN OLD PASTOR speaking to a couple 
that he had just married gave this recipe 
for happiness—‘“Don’t try to be happy. 
Happiness is a sly nymph, and if you chase 
her you will never catch her. Just go on 
quietly doing your duty and she will come 
to you.” This is good religion as well as 
good philosophy. The reason for most of 
the mad whirl of life about us is the vain 
struggle for happiness. How many of our 
friends seem to live for happiness! How 
many of them evidently have failed to se- 
cure happiness. 

Happiness is not like a butterfly, to be 
caught in a net; it is a state of heart. 


“Take joy home 
And make a place in thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish 
her; : 
Then will she come and sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrow, 
aye, 
Joy is the grace we say to God.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 


It may seem trite to say that happiness 
depends on what we are rather than on 
what we have. Our outlook on life deter- 
mines our happiness. Some of us are neg- 
ative in our outlook. Our eyes are focused 
for trouble. Helen Keller said, “The world 
is full of trouble and of the overcoming of 
it.” Negative vision leads us to half of that 
ereed only. The vision of Helen Keller 
went deeper and she saw the valiant army 
of souls who find happiness in spite of 
trouble. We cannot pass blindly over the 
trouble in the world. Happiness built on 
the denial of reality is a.delusion. But we 
can discover, if we will, that troubles are 
here to be mastered. And in the mastery 
we will achieve an unplanned happiness. 

The effect of such attitudes upon our 
own personal struggles with our seemingly 
adverse situations will be to take away 
self-pity. There is no greater foe to hap- 
piness than this. What a glorious picture 
Paul presents as he writes to his friends 
in Philippi from a prison cell, “Rejoice in 
the Lord alway. Again I say, rejoice.” 
Even Roman chains and the certain pros- 
pect of death could not steal his happiness 
away. Kate Douglas Wiggins in “Lovey 
Mary” says, “Now don’t you go and get 
sorry for yourself. That’s one thing I can’t 
stand in nobody. I’ve made a practice of 
putting my worries in the bottom of my 
heart and sitting on the lid.” That is the 
only safe place for worries. Most unhappy 
folks look out on a sunshiny day through 
dark glasses and forthwith hunt for their 
umbrella and rubbers. If the world looks 
dark, there is something wrong with us. 
We need to acquire a new state of heart. 


Unselfishness 

A child is the author of this bit of philos- 
ophy. “To be happy is to feel you want 
to give all your things to your little sister.” 
And from the experience of an adolescent 


comes the following, “I did try to make 
him happy, but I did not succeed very 
well. But then, I got happy trying.” If 
only our straying young people who seek 
happiness so desperately could sit at the 
feet of these children! Happiness to count- 
less thousands is a selfish quest. They be- 
lieve that it is to be achieved by getting 
as much as possible and by giving as little 
as possible. Their whole scheme of life 
centers in themselves. Here is a quotation 
from one who tried to steal a happiness 
he had not earned: “Life is a racket, noth- 
ing matters but happiness! Loyalty is a 
yoke. We have debunked everything but 
lust.” How tragic! 

Marriage fails here, most often, when it 
fails. Young people plight their troths in 
the expectation of getting happiness, rather 
than giving happiness. When they discover 
that the normal life demands sacrifice and 
service they become disappointed and dis- 
illusioned. If they do not find the happi- 
ness they expected in the new-found re- 
lationship, they feel free to raid, like 
pirates, the happy homes of others. Sharing 
is essential to a happy marriage. Sharing 
is essential to a happy life. In one sense 
it is true that Jesus was “the Man of Sor- 
rows.” But we have caught a cruelly dis- 
torted vision of Jesus, if we think Him 
unhappy. His presence in any gathering of 
sincere folks brought joy. He was the best 
of good company. The radiant joy of His 
life was seated in His complete dedication 
of life to others. This unselfishness must 
grow to the point where in serving others, 
we forget our own desire to be happy. 
Then, some day, when we are least ex- 
pecting it, we will discover that we are 
happy. Happiness is a state of unselfish- 
ness. 

Usefulness 


Perhaps we have already implied that 
the useful life is the happy life. Useful- 
ness is involved in unselfishness, it must 
be directed by the unselfish spirit, if it is 
to be happy. “Oh, if I had nothing to do” 
is the complaint of ignorance. The best 
diversion is something worth while to do. 
This is the truth that so many busy people 
miss. They look upon leisure as the goal of 
their striving. When they have the leisure 
they find life dreadfully boresome. 

Our present program of social security 
can never be complete when it allows men 
and women to feel themselves unwanted 
at the very age when the ripeness of their 
experience should make them most useful. 
A goal of useless, workless old age ought 
never to be placed before young people. 
Society should relieve the aged from worry, 
if it can, but it must provide something 
worth doing if happiness is to come. 

The spur to invention and discovery for 
the truly great is the desire to serve. This 
is no less true in the normal life of the 
normal person. Much misplaced sympathy 
goes out to the busy people. We should 
save our sympathy for the idle rich and 
the unemployed, and those who are very 
busy about things that do not matter. Use- 
fulness is a key to happiness. 


Trust 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote: “It is 
faith in something that makes life worth 
living.” We might more accurately say, 
“Tt is faith in Someone that makes life 
worth living.” In Jesus Christ we have the 
Someone Who merits our faith. So many 
of the programs for happiness have been 
built on “something” rather than “some- 
one.” This is the reason that a good philos- 
ophy alone is not enough to insure hap- 
piness. “Something” may attach the loy- 
alty of our minds, but it can never master 
our hearts. Happiness is not attained by 
a way of thinking. Even the attitudes 
about which we have been speaking will 
not gain permanent happiness for us. We 
need a person to be the object of our de- 
votion. We need a person who is worthy 
of our sacrifice. We need a person whose 
wisdom we accept without question and 
whose good will to us has been proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Such a 
person is Jesus. 

Personality rather than philosophy is the 
key to the happiness that lasts. We must 
be so sure of God that we are carried above 
the worries and cares of life. We travel 
foggy roads on winter nights in Maryland. 
As the road runs up hill and down, we 
find the fog in the valleys. As we climb 
toward the sky we leave the fog behind us. 
In the longer journey of life, we also find 
the fog lifting as we climb toward the sky. 
The nearer we can feel the divine pres- 
ence the greater our happiness. If only our 
generation could understand how neces- 
sary God is to their quest for happiness! 

Inner peace of mind is dependent on the 
forgiveness He has found for sin. His 
Presence fills us with new-found power to 
live the Christian way of life. His guid- 
ance is so real that we can trust ourselves 
fully to His leadership. Worry and fear 
cannot dwell in our hearts when He reigns 
there. Happiness is the natural outcome of 
a truly Christian life. Among the almost 
numberless principles for winning happi- 
ness let us not neglect the one essential, 
surrender to Christ. 


“Help me in times like these, 
To braver be. 
Trusting each trying day 
For strength from Thee. 


“Help me to keep my faith 
When funds are low! 
Guide me to wisely plan 

The way to go! 


“Help me to learn to smile 
Beneath the load, 
And help some struggling one 
Along the road. 


“Help me to walk by faith, 
And not by sight, 
Knowing in God’s good time, 
All will come right.” 
* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, January 10. 
Next week we continue our series on 
Christian Virtues, studying Hope. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


CORRECT WORSHIP 


To the Editor of THe LUTHERAN: 

In two of your November issues ap- 
peared a paper on “Liturgical Life and 
Practice” which should have been read, 
and I wish could have been read, by every 
Lutheran pastor and every organist and 
choir director of a Lutheran church in this 
country. If the suggestions offered by the 
writer of that paper could be studied and 
put into practice in conducting the worship 
of every local congregation, our church 
services would not only attract more peo- 
ple, but they would bring to all worship- 
ers, whether they themselves can sing or 
not, spiritual blessings of great value. 

Doubtless there is in print by our Pub- 
lication House literature on this subject 
comparable to the article referred to, but 
I am not familiar with it. This fact em- 
phasizes the need of more frequent and 
convenient offers of information on the 
subject. If there are not now available 
adequate and inexpensive publications con- 
taining information, suggestions, and def- 
inite directions for the true and free: ex- 
pression of devotion and worship in the 
Common Service, then Dr. Seltzer’s paper, 
somewhat amplified perhaps, should be 
published in inexpensive and convenient 
form and distributed as widely as publicity 
can circulate it. 

All over the country today there is a 
demand for “a revival of religion.” A great 
preaching mission has just come to the 
close of its first phase, at least. There are 
various estimates of its value. One thing 
about it is certain. If it does nothing more 
than stir pastors of churches to greater 
efforts in the preparation and delivery of 
sermons, no matter how much improve- 
ment in this respect is made, the effort will 
finally fade out without having registered 
any permanent gain. For the sermon is 
but one factor in the church service. It is 
a means not an end. The other factor of 
the service is the response the people 
make to that message. All legitimate liturgy 
is a part of that response. And that re- 
sponse is the first step each Christian takes 
in each new week from the passive to the 
active form of religious experience. It is 
the first step the “hearer of the Word” 
must take to become a “doer of the work.” 
Unless a man confesses with his mouth 
that he is a follower of Christ, he remains 
a mere “hearer,” and “is none of His.” 

In its order of worship the church has 


made provision for such confession in reg- , 


ular, orderly, dignified, fitting, devotional 
manner. The local church that doesn’t use 
it is overlooking or neglecting an impor- 
tant part of its obligation to its people. The 


local church that is slighting the worship, 


or is “performing” it mechanically or in- 
differently, is placing a low valuation upon 
the devotional life of its members. The 
local church that times and intones the 
musical setting of the responses in wor- 
ship so as to make choir performances in- 
stead of congregational worship out of 
them is robbing its people of their devo- 
tional birthright. 

The whole church should be encouraged 
to face and meet its plain and simple ob- 
ligation to help its members take this first 


step from being mere “hearers of the 
Word” to “doers of the work.” 
I. SearLes Runyon. 


EVANGELISM BY 
PREACHING 


(A Veteran’s Letter) 


Montpelier, Ohio, 
December 15, 1936. 
I HAVE ALWAys been an advocate of cate- 
chetical instruction, so it was with a dis- 
tinct shock that I read in Tue LuTHERAN 
of November 19, page five, in the article, 
“Education and Evangelism,” this state- 
ment from our own Dr. C. P. Wiles: “Our 
records show that three-fourths of our 
church accessions are lost to the churches.” 
“All of us are in sympathy with instruc- 
tion, but do you not know that hosts of 
these people have been indoctrinated, that 
they have memorized Luther’s catechism 
and united with the church, that they grew 
up in Christian homes, etc.” His remedy 
for this dreadful evil is “Personal Evan- 
gelism.” What the good Doctor says about 
all of us being in sympathy with cate- 
chetical instruction was not always true 
in our church. I was brought up, so to 
speak, in the General Synod, and for years 
was a member of the Northern Indiana 
Synod, where there was then considerable 
prejudice among the brethren against cate- 
chetical instruction, probably on account 
of its faulty administration, as Dr. Wiles 
sees it today. Probably these young peo- 
ple, being already baptized members of the 
church, are treated too much like young 
angels without wings; which the teachers 
proceed to give them. With our view of 
the sinfulness of sin of both kinds, I can- 
not see how the teachers can be so super- 
ficial. There must be something faulty in 
the instruction, as well as the lack of per- 
sonal evangelization. I happened to be in 
Fort Wayne over a Sunday and heard Dr. 
P. H. Krauss preach on the text, “Thou 
shalt not steal,” and there wasn’t a dull 
sentence in the sermon. Nor did that old 
text lack modern application; for he had 
considerable to say on the right to have 
and to hold property, or against modern 
communism. Our church of late has much 
to say, and emphatically, too, on evan- 
gelism. That stirring article in THe Lu- 
THERAN by Professor Hoover on “Pente- 
cost”; and that one, “What Must the Church 
Do to Be Saved,” by Pastor C. E. Keim 
of Philadelphia, so full of important state- 
ments as, “Every congregation should have 
a committee on evangelism.” “The church’s 
chief business: To seek and to save that 
which is lost.” “Visitation evangelism 
works; personal soul saving effort on the 
part of laymen as well as the pastor never 
can fail for it is contacting unsaved souls 
with the power of God’s Word.” “If there 
is a scarcity of personal workers it be- 
comes the duty of the Committee on Evan- 
gelism to secure and develop parish mis- 
sionaries.” “A grand total of 1,321 new 
members” in eight years. 
There are many other recent statements 
urging upon our pastors the importance of 
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evangelism. We notice, however, that the 
great majority of them are upon “personal 
evangelism”; and but little is said about 
“evangelism by preaching.” I have not 
seen it mentioned in the “New Evan- 
gelism.” A little of it is in the back part 
of THe LuTHERAN in connection with the 
“Preaching Mission of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches.” Are we forgetting the 
Preaching Missions of the Early Church? 
or are we shy of them? or have we lost 
faith in them? I am living on the territory 
of Dr. Culler’s first charge. He used to 
hold in each church what we called “Pro- 
tracted Meetings.” They were very suc- 
cessful and there was nothing extravagant 
about them, as his character would guar- 
antee. Moreover they were entirely Scrip- 
tural. Quoting from the account of Paul’s 
“Preaching Mission” at Ephesus, “But 
when some were hardened and disobedient, 
speaking evil of the Way before the mul- 
titude, he departed from them and sep- 
arated the disciples; reasoning daily in the 
school of Tyrannus. And this continued 
for the space of two years, so that all they 
that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the 
Lord, both Jews and Greeks.” That was 
an early “Protracted Meeting” and Paul’s 
character will guarantee there was nothing 
extravagant in it. The people of this com- 
munity speak of Dr. Culler’s meetings to 
this day. My neighbor across the street 
says he attended every night at Jefferson, 
weather fair or foul. Prominent members 
in the church and in other churches, were 
converts then. 

While attending a convention of the 
Northern Indiana Synod whose members 
were shy of catechetical instruction, some- 
thing came up which impressed me to 
make an urgent plea for it, at least for the 
children of the church and as many others 
as could be induced to attend; and they 
could carry on their evangelistic meetings 
for the world at large. Dr. Gotwald of 
Wittenberg, being also a member of that 
synod, heartily sustained my plea and 
among other things remarked that with 
these two methods, education for the chil- 
dren of the church and others, and evan- 
gelism for the world in general, the Lu- 
theran Church ought to make great head- 
way in Gospel work. 

With these two methods of harvesting 
men reversed in our church today, with 
the urgent appeal of the church for evan- 
gelism before us, with the examples of 
preaching missions so glaringly prominent 
in the New Testament, why should the 
active pastors of a church which prides 
itself on its loyalty to the Scriptures be so 
shy of the “preaching method” of evan- 
gelism that they would not want their 
names mentioned in connection with such 
a method, especially in times of such cry- 
ing need for evangelical gospel preaching? 
Paul at Ephesus taught publicly and from 
house to house the essentials of the gospel, 
repentance toward God and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The new evan- 
gelism has finely modernized the “house 
to house” teaching by contacting the 
church’s “forgotten man” with the Word 
of God, through the pastor and their fel- 
low laymen. Why not try its hand at the 
“Preaching Missions” of Paul and Barna- 
bas? We do not refer to the abominable 
hand clapping which shows but little more 
reverence before God than “Green Pas- 
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tures” among the negroes. There must be 
something good in the methods of the “Ox- 
ford Group” for they are reported to have 
had wonderful success among the neglected 
upper crust of society. Because Jesus was 
a carpenter, the church, with the excep- 
tion of a few atrocious examples, has always 
been a friend of the laboring man, but it 
finds him hard to reach. The preaching 
mission has gone to the shops and the 
streets and still he stands aloof. I think 
Jesus would have found a way; He always 
did. The common people heard Him gladly 
and the people pressed upon Him to hear 
the Word of God; and there was nothing 
sensational about His teaching. It was full 
of easily understood parables of the things 
about Him, fully modern, but it must have 
been His fearless self-sacrificing interest 
in them that really captured their im- 
agination. (Tue Rev.) J. A. WEsT. 


December 19, 1936. 
Dear Editor: 

Many uearts have been touched by the 
account of the cyclone which damaged 
much mission property in India October 27 
and 28, 1936. THe LurHeran, December 17, 
page 6, gave the picture of a big tree in 
front of Narasaravupet school. We want 
to correct the legend under the picture 
which says: “Planted by Doctor Baer.” Dr. 
Baer planted trees at Chirala, and many of 
those trees were destroyed. Doubtless the 
association of Dr. Baer with Chirala caused 
the error, for it was Chirala which suffered 
the greatest damage of all our stations. 
Dr. Baer lived in Chirala until her retire- 
ment in May, 1934. 


An account written within a week of the 
disaster, which struck Chirala first, was 
sent by Miss Mabel Meyer at the Chirala 
Hospital. The big church, the hospital, the 
Nurses’ Home and missionaries’ residence 
were all damaged. Miss Meyer was the 
only missionary at the station when the 
storm broke. The Rev. Mr. Gotwald and 
his family were in Guntur. Dr. DeRemer 
was at Darjeeling on her vacation. More 
than 2,000 from the villages came to the 
Chirala Hospital for shelter and were cared 
for. 

We would not minimize the distress at 
other places—Guntur, Narasaravupet and 
Samalkot, but the path of the wind-blown 
sand and rain came directly from the sea 
and reached Chirala first and spent its 
greatest force there. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ame.ia D. Kemp. 


USE RETIRED PASTORS 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I soMETIMES wonder whether the church 
fully appreciates the position of its “re- 
tired” clergymen. Many of them are in- 
voluntarily retired. It is not their will to 
be unoccupied. Circumstances over which 
they have no control has decreed it. They 
may be eligible to the small pension the 
church allows them which, by the way, is 
duly appreciated by those who receive it. 
But it is irksome to be idle, to be unoc- 
cupied after years of laborious activities 
in the church. 
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This is what I am arriving at; could not 
these men of God, many of whom are as 
active in mind, if not always in body, as 
formerly when they served churches ac- 
ceptably, occasionally have their hearts 
cheered by invitations to preach and serve 
in vacant churches as well as in those 
with regular pastors? Thus to use the 
retired minister would cheer him im- 
mensely, make him feel that he is not en- 
tirely out of the running and, at the same 
time, would do no injury to the cause of 
the individual congregation using him. In 
fact, it might be a good thing for the con- 
gregation to hear a new, if old voice, and 
at the same time, give the pastor a rest 
and opportunity to hear a message from 
God’s Word from another ambassador. 

Such consideration would be deeply ap- 
preciated by these quiescent servants of 
the Lord and of His church. 

Brethren, pastors of churches, think on 
these things, I beseech you. 

ONE oF THEM. 


EVANGELISM AND THE 
CREEDS 


I want especially to commend you and 
Tue LutuHeran for the articles by the Rev. 
Henry Manken, Jr., on Creeds and Evan- 
gelism. 

Like the creeds themselves, they are 
“beacon lights” and “banners above our 
heads.” 

Scorn of creeds, so prevalent, is cheap 
and dangerous. The exaltation of Reason 
above Revelation—Reason begets _ pride, 
and pride is the first of the fatal Seven 
Sins. 

I have written Manken in commenda- 
tion and congratulation. They are in bold 
and healthful contrast to some other 
articles, concurrent. Saved by grace, 
through faith; not by reason and faith! Not 
by my own reason and strength can I be- 
lieve. The child’s faith is ideal, not its rea- 
son. The Pharisee reasoned, the Publican 
cried; the rich young ruler reasoned and 
went away from Jesus. Not thy reason, 
but “thy faith” doth make thee whole. 

More such preaching and teaching; how 
we need it! A. B. SHRADER. 


MY NEIGHBOR 
By E. A. Repass 


My NEIGHBOR, who is he? 
Who lives next door to me— 
The man I daily meet, 

Out on the crowded street? 


The man to whom I talk, 
With whom I daily walk; 
Who smiles across the fence, 
Nor lacks good common sense? 


The man afar from me, 

In his great need of me, 
May be the nearest me, 
And so my neighbor be. 


My neighbor, who is he? 
Mayhap who most needs me, 
Whose want lays hold of me, 
He must my neighbor be. 
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The New Testament Commentary will 
prove useful to pastor, teacher and general 
reader; to everyone who studies devoutly the 
New Testament of our Lord Jesus: Christ. 

Cloth Bound. 720 Pages. $3.00 a copy. 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Just what has been needed—a_ concise 
readable book about the Lutheran Church— 
her history, her distinctive doctrines and 
methods of work. 

A book any church member, young or 
old, will appreciate as a gift. 

Bound in Heavy Blue Boards. 
Price, 50 cents a copy. 


English Block Calendar 


“LIGHT AND STRENGTH 
CALENDAR” — 1937 


pgm DAR 


An English block calendar for daily devo- 
tions throughout the year. The meditation 
for each day is based on one or two verses 
selected from the indicated Bible reading 
for that day. The daily pages may be torn 
off as used. 

Mounted on a card with eyelet for hang- 
ing. Price, 60 cents each; $6.00 a dozen, 
postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 ae Ave. 


cago 
219 Sixth Street x 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia. S. C. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH OUR STUDENTS 


THE PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 


at Mt. Airy, Pa., held its annual Christmas 
Party in the chapel of the Krauth Memo- 
rial Library on the evening of December 
16. The committee, headed by Prof. Russell 
D. Snyder, had planned a beautiful pro- 
gram of Christmas carols to be sung by 
the entire gathering from an illuminated 
book designed by Mr. Insley, president of 
the student body. The decorations were 
of greens arranged the length of the wall 
to represent a scale of music, the notes 
being of red material, to carry out the 
Christmas colors. 

Brief addresses by Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, 
president of the seminary, and Dr. E. 
Clarence Miller, president of the Board of 
Trustees, rang true to the Christmas spirit. 
The Christmas story was read by the Rev. 
Charles M. Cooper, recently called as in- 
structor in Old Testament. The seminary 
orchestra accompanied the singing of the 
carols and entertained the audience with 
several selections, and the choir sang a 
Christmas lullaby. 

The program was followed by a social 
hour, which was presided over by the 
wives of the professors. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Srupents and faculty of Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio, dipped into 
antiquity to observe Christmas in 1936. To 
the light of flickering candles and accom- 
panied by the strains of the new organ in 
Hamma Hall, students and faculty sang an 
ancient liturgy, originally a Gregorian 
chant, revived in its pre-Reformation form. 

The services, beginning at 9.45 P. M., 
December 16, opened with a quarter of an 
hour of organ meditation of hymns played 
my Prof. E. Erne Hovdesven of the Wit- 
tenberg School of Music. A newly-organ- 
ized seminary choir, directed by Robert 
Meister of Cincinnati, made its appearance 
singing, “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing.” 

The Common Service was read by 
George Aigner of Chicago, and the sermon 
was delivered by Walden Holl of Pitts- 
burgh. Fron Heine of Chesoning, Mich., 
read the Office of the Prophetic Word. 
Services closed with the singing of the 
recessional hymn. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE, FREMONT, 
NEBRASKA 


Curistmas in six nations was portrayed 
in song when the Midland a cappella choir 
presented its annual candlelight service 
in the college auditorium Sunday evening, 
December 13. Christmas songs of other na- 
tions included numbers in Swedish by a 
quartet from the Sinai Lutheran Church; 
a solo in Danish by a member of the First 
Lutheran Church; in Norwegian by Oscar 
Lyders, director of Midland’s choir; in 
Latin, by Dick Spencer accompanied by a 
girls’ chorus; and numbers in German by 
a children’s chorus from Trinity Lutheran 
Church. Numbers by the a cappella choir 
and the Mother singers were in English. 
The Midland String Quartet played a pre- 
lude of carols. 

In ebservance of the Yuletide season, a 
Christmas play was presented at a joint 
meeting of the Y. W. C. A. and the Mid- 
land Players the following Tuesday. 


Music, readings and addresses centering 
around the Christmas theme formed pro- 
grams for Midland’s chapel periods for the 
closing week. Students and faculty mem- 
bers sang Christmas carols under the lead- 
ership of Oscar Lyders, director of the 
school of fine arts. President H. F. Martin 
addressed the student body on Friday, and 
chapel talks were given by the Rey. Mar- 
tin Schroeder of Bloomfield, and the Rev. 
Francis C. Pryer of Fremont. 


AT WAGNER COLLEGE 


BEFORE CLASSROOMS and dormitories were 
silent and homebound students bade each 
other and faculty members “Merry Christ- 
mas” and “Good-by,” Wagnerians greeted 
the Yuletide with an interesting and varied 
program of religious services and social 
events. 

The Girls’ League opened the Wagner 
Christmas season with a tea on Sunday 
afternoon, December 13, and on Monday 
evening, the Deutscher Verein and the 
Deutscher Kreis held their annual Wei- 
nachtsfest. The following night the Cercle 
Francais celebrated the holiday. 

The entire college gathered in the audi- 
torium on Thursday morning, the seven- 
teenth, for a Christmas service conducted 
by students. The a cappella choir of forty- 
eight voices sang a program of Christmas 
songs. Lampadia, the campus religious so- 
ciety, held its annual service in Cunard 
Hall in the evening. The Wagnerian, stu- 
dent newspaper, issued its Christmas edi- 
tion the same day. Yuletide socials were 
held by fraternities. 

Special features were the annual Christ- 
mas caroling of the Lampadia and choir 
at the hospitals and the old folks’ homes 
of Staten Island, N. Y., and the prepara- 
tion of dolls to be given to the children 
of Seaview Hospital by the Girls’ League. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Music PRESENTED in many forms invited 
the true Christmas spirit to the Wittenberg 
College campus, Springfield, Ohio, Thurs- 
day night, December 17, the night before 
the vacation period began. 

Wittenberg’s brass quartet, composed of 
E. Clair King, Dale F. Leipper, Marion Mc- 
Artor, William Holloway, all seniors, of 
Salem, Ohio, played carols from the Reci- 
tation Hall tower, beginning at 8.30 P. M. 
On the quiet winter night, these instru- 
ments carried familiar Yule melodies to 
all parts of the listening campus. 

Shortly after, within the chapel at Reci- 
tation Hall, Prof. E. Arne Hovdesven of 
the Wittenberg School of Music played 
Christmas numbers on the organ. 

A hidden quartet of female voices 
brought the audience to a worshipful hush 
as they sang, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” 
The quartet was composed of Miss Phyllis 
Friesner of Union City, Ind.; Miss Helen 
Basler of Columbiana, Ohio; Miss Dorothy 
Suter of Greenville, Ohio; and Miss Beat- 
rice Remer of Urbana, Ohio. | 

Wittenberg’s a cappella choir of 100 
voices under the direction of Prof. John 
Thomas Williams came in joyful proces- 
sion, singing “Adeste Fidelis.” 

President Tulloss read Psalm 19, and 
the Christmas story as told in Luke 2: 1-20. 
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Wittenberg’s string quartet, composed of 
Miss Lois Winkler of Springfield, Miss 
Katherine McKinney of Columbus, Miss 
Eleanor Winkler of Springfield, and Miss 
Lorraine Albright of Akron, played several 
numbers. 

Dr. Ross Miller, professor of Bible, gave 
the message of the services under the title 
of “Keeping Christmas.” 


The choir sang two numbers, “Voix — 


Celestes” by Alcock, and “Wake, Awake” 
by Nicolia. 

The service concluded with the singing 
by the choir of the “Hallelujah Chorus” 
from Handel’s Messiah, a glorious climax 
to a deeply impressive gathering for 
Christmas adoration. 

This one evening’s program devoted to 
campus observance of the season of Advent 
was arranged by Mrs. Betty Haynes of the 
Wittenberg School of Music. 

At convocations, students heard A. E, 
Bell, D.D., of Toledo, and the Rev. George 
E. Miley of Toledo. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Srupents and faculty at Susquehanna 
University enjoyed a Christmas party on 
the campus Wednesday evening, December 
16. A formal dinner was served in the 
Horton dining hall and was attended by 
all students and members of the Campus 
Club. 

The student dining hall was decorated 
in harmony with the Christmas season. 
There were several musical numbers dur- 
ing the dinner. E. T. Yorty, business man- 
ager, supervised arrangements for the af- 
fair and an attractive tree was placed in 
the dining hall. 

Following the dinner, the Christmas 
party group assembled in Seibert Hall 
Auditorium to hear the carol singing of 
the Susquehanna Madrigal Singers under 
the direction of Prof. Frederick C. Stevens. 
A one-act Christmas play was staged by 
members of the Dramatic Club. Following 
this program a group of students went 
carolling through Selinsgrove. 

Susquehanna students will enjoy a 
Christmas vacation from noon on Decem- 
ber 19 to January 5, 1937. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


For THE fourth consecutive year the stu- 
dent bodies of Muhlenberg College and 
Cedar Crest College in Allentown, Pa., 
united for their joint Christmas Carol 
Service prior to the holiday season, which 
began December 18. The service was held 
in the Egner-Hartzell Memorial Chapel at 
Muhlenberg with the vested choirs of both 
schools featured in the musical part of the 
program. The Christmas address was de- 
livered by Dr. William Curtis, president 
of Cedar Crest. President-emeritus John 
A. W. Haas of Muhlenberg offered the 
prayer. 


LANKENAU SCHOOL 


A proGRAM of Christmas carols and 
legends was given by pupils of the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of the Lankenau 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., on the 
evening of December 11. The offering 
was for the benefit of the Music Depart- 
ment of the school. The program consisted 
of readings, choruses, violin solos, and 
singing by the entire audience. 
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HOW’S YOUR HEART, 
CHRISTIAN? 


(Continued from page 6) 


ever class. It aims to develop standards of 
work, uniform report and record forms and 
to serve the institutions and agencies in 
other ways. To this end the Board seeks 
the co-operation of every resource of the 
church. It has no desire to be in any sense 
an overlord. It aims to be the servant of 
every organization of Christian mercy. 

With the aid of the synodical Inner Mis- 
sion Committees which all but four of the 
thirty-four synods of the United Lutheran 
Church have organized, the Board will, on 
invitation, investigate any field which pre- 
sents an opportunity for new work. It is 
hoped that resources can be developed 
which will in time make it possible for 
the Board to extend its grants in aid to 
weak and struggling fields until local re- 
sources can be secured. 

Here is an outstanding need of Inner 
Mission work today. We must as a church 
develop and train a leadership which will 
be second to none in America. Too long 
has the church neglected technical training 
of her Inner Mission leaders. We have 
made an attempt but it has fallen far short. 
A great deal of sound thinking and wise 
action must be done in this connection. 
The Inner Mission Board is assuming its 
part in this difficult task. 


“From Sudden and Evil Death” 


Disaster relief plans were made by the 
Board in answer to the action of the Co- 
lumbus convention on this matter. A plan 
was approved to organize as soon as pos- 
sible on a state-wide basis a Lutheran 
Disaster Emergency Relief program to be 
prepared to meet disasters when they 
come. We have learned during recent 
emergencies what it means to be unpre- 
pared. A great church should be ready to 
turn its vast resources quickly to the aid 
of stricken brethren anywhere on our ter- 
ritory. We leave this opportunity for mer- 
ciful service to secular agencies alone, at 
our peril. The fact is, there is evidence 
on every hand of a secularizing tendency 
in the work of Christian charity which 
bodes ill for the Christian Church. Let 
us stem this tide, and give the church’s 
heart a chance to beat in loving ministry. 

As we have already indicated above the 
Board is serving special groups of needy 
persons for whom provision has not yet 
been made and perhaps cannot be made by 
local communities. Among these are serv- 
ices to immigrants and emigrants, to sea- 
men, and to those handicapped by loss of 
sight and hearing. By grants in aid and 
by direct service the Board is active in the 
service of these groups of our brethren in 
the faith. An extension of this service is 
becoming necessary. The Board is about 
to survey certain fields where the syn- 
odical authorities have asked for such in- 
vestigation, and where local resources are 
insufficient to meet the need. 


Reorganization 


The Inner Mission Board at its annual 
meeting effected a reorganization with the 
following officers: Carl M. Distler, pres- 
ident; G. H. Bechtold, D.D., vice-pres- 
ident; the Rev. Harold S. Miller, secre- 
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tary; and Mr. L. Henry Lund, treasurer. 
The Committees through which the Board 
operates are Executive, Congregational, 
Educational, Institutional, Disaster Relief 
and Service to Special Groups, serving 
Immigrants and Seamen and the Handi- 
capped, including the Deaf and the Blind. 
There are sub-committees for Child Wel- 
fare, for Nurses, and for Co-operation with 
Other Inner Mission Committees. 


PROMPT AID ASKED 
(Continued from page 5) 


At the hospital, the new chapel, which 
was dedicated just a year ago in October, 
1935, was unroofed, too. The beautiful 
memorial stained glass windows in the 
hospital chapel (except above the altar), 
and the altar window in our large church 
were broken to pieces by the force of the 
storm. The new tower at the hospital for 
the wind-mill toppled over on the roof. 
All the tiles were practically blown from 
the bungalow veranda roofs, and the old 
bungalow, now used as a Nurses’ Home, 
had most of the tiles smashed in. The 
nurses had to flee to the hospital, where 
they worked all day long, taking care of 
the patients and other unfortunate people, 
who sought refuge from the storm. Some 
people were blown down to the ground 
by the storm, and had to be rescued by the 
nurses and other helpers. Miss Mabel 
Meyer was the only missionary in Chirala, 
during the storm. Dr. DeRemer was away 
on her vacation; and the Gotwald family 
were visiting in Guntur for a few days. 
Miss Meyer and her able assistants, doc- 
tors, nurses, and helpers, deserve great 
praise for the fine manner in which they 
carried on in most terrifying conditions. 

Just what the future will be for Chirala 
and the work here we cannot say. But 
we know a cyclone cannot destroy what 
has been built here in the hearts of men 
by the Holy Spirit. Funds will be neces- 
sary to restore buildings which have been 
damaged. In this station alone, in the two 
compounds, the loss is estimated at about 
Rs. 40,000 or $15,000. Elsewhere the loss is 
great, too, especially in Narasaravupet. The 
friends in America, who through the years 
have supported and assisted in the build- 
ing of this station for our work, I am sure, 
will respond to repair the damage and 
permit the work to carry on in Christ’s 
name. 

As I survey the damage in this com- 
pound I think of Christ Lutheran Church 
in York, Pa., who have the work here in 
the Chirala station (except the self-sup- 
porting congregation), as their parish 
abroad, for which they contribute $600 per 
year. Again the hospital chapel reminds 
me of the friends of Dr. Baer in the Mary- 
land Synod who contributed so generously 
to make that pretty little chapel possible. 
Must it ever remain unroofed?. Or the 
friends of Dr. DeRemer who furnished the 
funds for the Chirala Hospital ambulance. 
(The ambulance itself was undamaged in 
the storm even though the garage roof 
blew off, and the two walls tumbled down.) 
Will they sit quiet and let the garage for 
that car remain unrepaired? There are 
countless other friends of Chirala, and the 
India Mission, who I know will respond 
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to the need for repairing the losses we 
have suffered. 

We praise the Lord for the wonderful 
manner in which He protected the lives of 
the thousands of Christians in this vicinity. 
No lives of Christians were lost in Chirala; 
but we have had the sad word that one of 
our teachers was killed when a building 
in which he and his school children had 
taken refuge collapsed on their heads. 
Other workers received wounds, but God 
has cared for His own children in a won- 
derful way. 


SPIRITUAL ADVANCE 
EXPECTED 

(Continued from page 2) 
churches and from their brethren in the 
ministry.” The study indicated that a sys- 
tem providing for greater independence 
for the chaplains’ corps is practicable and 
is supported by precedent abroad. 

A panel discussion on consumers’ co- 
operatives, participated in by a group of 
eight ministers and laymen, several of 
whom had had actual experience in direct- 
ing co-operatives, aroused keen interest. 

One of the most arresting addresses was 
an outline of ways of increasing church 
attendance by the distinguished statistician, 
Roger W. Babson, who urged a more alert 
ministry of the church to the whole life of 
man—spiritual and physical—and proposed 
as a practical device that all churches 
begin to keep reliable records of attend- 
ance at all their services. 

Other stimulating addresses were given 
by Prof. Ernest R. Groves, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who stressed the 
contribution of the.pastor in the coun- 
selling of people who come to him for 
marriage; by Bishop Herbert Welch, who 
portrayed the situation confronting the 
Christian movement in the Orient in the 
face of the political crisis; by H. Louis 
Henriod, of Geneva, who interpreted the 
world conference on “Church, Community 
and State,” to be held in Oxford next sum- 
mer. The need for bringing the leadership 
and activity of the women of the churches 
into greater service to the Federal Coun- 
cil was pressed by President Mary E. 
Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College. The West- 
minster Choir School, under the direction 
of John Finley Williamson, rendered a 
program of some of the greatest music in 
the heritage of the church and ministered 
to a fuller understanding of the place of 
music in worship. A testimonial dinner 
was given in honor of five secretaries who 
had served the Council for approximately 
twenty years each: Charles S. Macfarland, 
Sidney L. Gulick, Charles L. Goodell, Roy 
B. Guild and Worth M. Tippy. 

The noonday periods of worship were 
built around the general theme of “The 
Fellowship of the Church.” A united fel- 
lowship was the emphasis made on the 
first day by Right Rev. Peter Bryce, Mod- 
erator of the United Church of Canada. A 
universal fellowship was'the keynote of E. 
Stanley Jones of India, on the second day. 
The third day’s program centered around 
the church invisible, when Herbert L. 
Willett conducted a memorial service for 
Frank Mason North, S. Parkes Cadman 
and others who had passed from the church 
visible during the biennium. 
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TOLEDO BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


Glenwood Lutheran Church, which in 
addition to the active local pastor, A. E. 
Bell, D.D., lists Virgil E. Zigler, M.D., 
and his wife, Mrs. Jeanne M. Zigler, and 
F. E. Leamer, D.D., pastor emeritus. This 
congregation is numbered among the few 
that support a missionary in the foreign 
field. This year in addition to the regular 
budget of salary the congregation gave to 
Dr. and Mrs. Zigler an automobile which 
may be converted into an emergency am- 
bulance and, if need be, used for sleeping 
quarters for the night. An additional purse 
was given to cover cost of transportation 
to India. Practically every man, woman 
and child in the church and Sunday school 
had a part in this gift. Children came dur- 
ing the week and gave their nickels and 
dimes to apply to the gift. So popular was 
the project that persons outside of the 
membership requested the privilege of 
making contributions. 

This kind of missionary activity seems 
to be helpful to the local congregation from 
a material standpoint. With the impetus 
of this undertaking the total budget of 
$24,145, covering current and benevolent 
objects, seemed assured at the time of 
writing. The writer has always held that 
the mission-minded congregation is bound 
to prosper locally. 


Sisters or Daughters 


Augsburg Church, G. W. Miley, D.D., 
pastor, at the Thank Offering service on 
Sunday evening, November 22, presented 
the speaker on this occasion, Dr. Virgil 
Zigler, with a portable typewriter. Dr. 
Miley in presenting the machine to the 
missionary stated that it would not write 
Telugu but would write the kind of lan- 
guage the home folks could understand. 


Olivet Church, the Rev. A. L. Anderson 
pastor, on the same day presented Dr. 
Zigler with a Vac-O-Grip. Those of us 
who may not be familiar with this gadget 
will be glad to know that it is an equip- 
ment used to hold and carry baggage on 
the top of the car while on a journey. 

Augsburg and Olivet are sister congre- 
gations, rather daughter congregations or- 
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ganized by the Glenwood Church. A visit 
to either of these congregations will con- 
vince one that home missions pay large 
dividends in service. 


Hope Church, the Rev. W. W. Larson 
pastor, held its Thank Offering service on 
Sunday evening, December 6. Miss Flora 
Prince was the speaker of the evening. 
Here, too, is a glowing tribute to home 
mission work. 


Anniversaries 


Redeemer Church celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary November 8. Dr. R. H. 
Benting of Indianapolis, Ind., was the chief 
speaker. The Rev. H. H. Creager has been 
pastor for nineteen years, this being his 
first parish. The congregation began wor- 
ship in a portable chapel located on Park- 
side Boulevard, then removed to a com- 
modious parish house erected at Door and 
Parkside Boulevard. During the depres- 
sion a refinancing was made and exchange 
of property for a fine church on the corner 
of Upton and Oakwood Avenue. The con- 
gregation shows evidence of growth and 
the future of Redeemer seems assured. 


First Lutheran Church celebrated its 
fifty-fifth anniversary November 22. Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod of 
Ohio, was the chief speaker. First Church 
really was the first congregation of the 
Lutheran Church to use English exclu- 
sively in Toledo. The congregation was 
first located at Oliver and Knapp Streets, 
but was re-located about fourteen years 
ago at Walbridge and Broadway. The 
church plant is worth more than $100,000. 
The congregation reports that it is free 
from capital indebtedness. The Rev. D. F. 
Green, Ph.D., has served the congregation 
as pastor for ten years. Greater work in 
the church at large’ may be expected from 
this fine congregation, now free from debt. 


A Cornerstone 


St. Paul’s Church, located in Temper- 
ance, Mich., just six miles north of the 
city of Toledo, laid the cornerstone of its 
first chapel on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 6. Dr. G. W. Miley was the speaker. 
Dr. F. E. Strobel, who had served this con- 
gregation for about nine years during his 
pastorate at Augsburg Church and field 
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missionary activity, laid the stone. He 
used the trowel which was used in the 
laying of four cornerstones on previous 
occasions. For the past years this congre- 
gation had worshiped in rented quarters 
in a Baptist church. The Rev. W. L. Kohne, 
pastor of Bethany Church, is serving the 
congregation at present. 


“Treasures of Darkness” 


A local congregation in the city of Toledo 
that conducts two morning services with 
an hour for Bible school work, and during 
the week instructs pupils from the public 
schools to the number of almost half a 
thousand discovered some interesting things 
about their church building. 

Little did the multitude of worshipers 
realize that while they were sending 
hymns of praise and prayers heavenward 
some of God’s little winged creatures 
were busy above their heads. Only when 
the caretaker had occasion to go above 
into the dark region between ceiling and 
rafters was it discovered that these busy- 
bodies had secreted over fifty pounds of 
honey among the beams of this holy place. 
We sometimes wonder whether the prophet 
Isaiah might have been prompted by some 
of the things he saw in nature to say, “And 
I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 
and hidden riches of secret places, that 
thou mayest know that I, the LORD, which 
call thee by name, am the God of Israel.” 


Industrial _ Improvement 


is indicated in the city of Toledo by the 
fact that the Overland automobile factory, 


which was closed for a few years, has re- | 


opened. More than four thousand em- 
ployees may be seen going and coming. 
It is said they greeted the reopening with 
a shout as the greeting of a lost friend. 


NUGGETS FROM THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


AFTER A CENTURY of talk it has finally 
been accomplished. I refer to the com- 
pletion and formal opening of the gigantic 
bridge that spans the bay between San 
Francisco and Oakland. More than a quar- 
ter of a million of people congregated in 
the vicinity of this monstrous structure 
when, on November 12, it was formally 
set apart for traffic purposes. Governor 
Merriam applied an acetylene torch to the 
chain that stretched across it, and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in the White House at 
Washington touched a button that flashed 
the “Go” signal at both ends, and the 
stream of traffic began. 

The income for the month of November 
from toll was $442,000, an amount exceed- 
ing in a large degree the highest estimates 
of its builders. On one Sunday in Novem- 
ber 75,190 vehicles crossed the bridge, and 
the average for weekdays is between 18,000 
and 20,000. The distance covered by the 
bridge is 22,720 feet and the waters be- 
neath it are the deepest ever bridged. The 
towers rise 516 feet above the water and 
extend 242 feet beneath the surface of the 
bay. There are two spans in this wonder- 
ful structure separated by the Yerba Buena 
Island, which comprises 140 acres and at 
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its highest point stands nearly 400 feet 
above the waters of the bay. A huge tun- 
nel has been bored through this island for 
the accommodation of traffic. There are 
two decks to the bridge, and the inside 
measurement between the legs of the 
towers is sixty-six feet, somewhat wider 
than Market Street, San Francisco. It is 
lighted by non-glaring sodium vapor lights 
and the paving is estimated to last 1,400 
years. The total cost was $77,000,000. 

No description of this gigantic achieve- 
ment of modern science can carry an ade- 
quate idea of its grandeur or immensity. 
It must be seen to produce the real thrill. 
It began with the vision of the idealist and 
ended with the application of available 
means. It makes one wonder if anything 
is impossible before the skill and ingenuity 
of man. Certainly we specialize today in 
doing the impossible. Can the church 
bridge the deep waters of sin and open 
traffic into the kingdom of heaven? Such 
is quite possible when the dream of the 
idealist is supplemented by the application 
of the means available. The Master Builder 
has not set us at a hopeless task. What 
men are doing in a physical world along 
the lines of human progress, can be sur- 
passed in wonder and greatness by the 
agents of the Lord God Almighty in the 
creation of a new earth. 


Convention of the Northern 


Conference 


The officers of the Northern Conference 
of the California Synod thought it wise to 
tie into the four-day Preaching Mission 
our autumn convention. Conferences 
opened with a Communion Service on 
Monday evening in the First Church, Oak- 
land. The pastor, the Rev. Mark O. Heller, 
who is also president of the conference, 
presided. He was assisted by the Rev. 
Clarence F. Crouser of Sacramento. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. John G. Fleck 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who was on the coast 
representing the United Lutheran Church 
in the Preaching Mission. Other sessions 
were held at the dinner hour each eve- 
ning. The missionary ladies also sand- 
wiched their meetings into the mission. 
It probably was a good arrangement under 
the circumstances, but the interests of the 
conference were sacrificed to the larger 
gathering. Our autumn conference, which 
is always so helpful, lost its identity. Why 
we had to be satisfied with the one when 
we might have had the two is yet a 
question. 


A Few News Items 


Some very promising information comes 
from the First Church, Fresno, where Dr. 
and Mrs. Kabele are hard at work. The 
present building is to be remodeled, a new 
wing built on to comprise an auditorium 
and other needed equipment introduced. 
The young people’s work has been reor- 
ganized and now consists of a Senior 
League and an Intermediate League. Sun- 
day school work is on the rise. As evi- 
dence of a general advance and an expres- 
sion of their confidence in their pastor’s 
leadership, the congregation will become 
self-supporting at the close of this year. 
The pastor and his wife have just moved 
into their new home and the congregation 
gave them a housewarming surprise party. 
Among other presents was a gift of $20. 
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Dr. James Raun, president of the Cali- 
fornia Synod, was the guest speaker at the 
annual Thank Offering Service in Grace 
Church in San Jose. The same evening 
Mr. Emil Sass, a prominent member of Dr. 
Raun’s church and also president of the 
Northern District of the Luther League 
of California, addressed the Luther League. 
Earlier in the evening the Luther Leaguers 
of Grace Church entertained Dr. and Mrs. 
Raun, Mr. Sass, and a number of the Lu- 
ther Leaguers of St. Mark’s Church at an 
informal luncheon in the dining rooms of 
the church. Grace Church has just been 
painted and presents a handsome appear- 
ance. Its pastor is closing the twenty-first 
year of his second term of service, which, 
with a former pastorate of nearly seven 
years, extends his ministry over nearly 
two-thirds of the congregation’s history. 


Dr. Charles F. Oehler, the pastor emeritus 
of St. John’s Church, Sacramento, sup- 
plied the pulpit of the First Church during 
the absence of the pastor, the Rev. Clarence 
F. Crouser, while the latter was in attend- 
ance at the Columbus convention. 

The other delegates to the convention 
from this area were Dr. James J. Raun 
and Emil Sass from St. Mark’s, San Fran- 
cisco, and George F. Kohl, the popular or- 
ganist of Grace Church, San Jose. They 
have been kept busy since their return 
reporting the actions at Columbus. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Northern District Luther League 
was recently held in Sacramento at which 
plans were discussed for a retreat at Mt. 
Hermon next summer. 


PALMETTOS 
By W. C. Davis, D.D., Charleston, S. C. 


ONE OF OUR pastors had one of those 
funerals last week. The lodge was very 
nice, as it usually is here. The pastor con- 
ducts the entire service at the home or 
funeral parlor and completes his service 


_ at the grave before any other is attempted. 


But there has been a decided waning of 
interest in the funeral service put on by 
the orders. In the first place there are only 
a straggling few there to participate. We 
are reliably informed that the orders are 
finding it most difficult to get enough of 
their members to come out to put on a 
funeral service. In the next place it is gen- 
erally very poorly done. The various parts 
are read by some who are too timid, by 
others who are too bold. Finally the whole 
ritual seems superfluous. The burial serv- 
ice is already complete, having been con- 
ducted by the only organization with au- 
thority to bury in the hope of the resur- 
rection. To any who might be disturbed 
by such things we would say, “Keep 
quiet.” The Fraternal burial is already on 
the way out. 

The apportionment situation in the South 
Carolina Synod is showing some improve- 
ment. All congregations have paid some- 
thing to date except four. President Suber 
is telling us that by a united final push the 
synod can reach sixty-six per cent this 
year. That would be an encouraging gain 
over recent years. 


The fall meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference was well attended and very inter- 
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esting. The only criticism that could be 
offered is that the program was too full 
to give adequate consideration to the im- 
portant subjects before us. The leaders of 
the Women’s Missionary Conference ar- 
ranged their meeting for the same time, 
which was an added interest. St. James’ 
Church of Sumter and its loved pastor, 
the Rev. William H. Stender, gave a fine 
demonstration of southern hospitality and 
made us all want to return to their church. 


The District Brotherhood under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Henry J. Mencken, is a real 
force in Charleston Lutheranism. At a re- 
cent meeting and banquet an inspiring ad- 
dress was made by Mr. Von Kolnits, an 
Episcopal layman, who gave a fine address 
on “The Making of the Bible.” The Broth- 
erhood takes charge of the temporal af- 
fairs connected with the United Refor- 
mation Service and the Summer Vesper 
Services on the Franke Home lawn. Faith- 
ful work is done by the various committees 
and the Brotherhood makes itself felt in 
our work. The avowed policy, as enun- 
ciated by President Mencken, is to at- 
tempt no movements primarily its own, but 
to be of inspiration to the men of the va- 
rious churches and to help the work of 
the congregation wherever they can. 

That is a worthy objective, and reminds 
us of recent impressions of the value and 
life of the individual congregations. So 
many general movements and services are 
planned that seem good in themselves 
but consume the time and energies of 
our church workers, until the very life 
and activity of the local congregation is 
threatened. Our early morning Thanksgiv- 
ing Service is endangered and we are 
facing the necessity of changing the hour 
because of the encroachments of outside 
organizations. Just now it is proposed that 
an early Easter pageant be staged. That 
is not bad. But it would conflict with a 
score of early Easter services of Lutheran 
and Episcopal churches in our city, serv- 
ices that are very important to some of us. 
Should the churches be expected to play 
second fiddle to every outside movement, 
adjusting their programs as the general 
movements may direct? Isn’t it about time 
for us to realize that unless the individual 
churches survive, the cause of Christianity 
cannot go forward? 


Mr. J. Wilfred D. Zerbst of St. Matthew’s 
Church was recently elected president of 
the Lutheran State Brotherhood. Mr. 
Zerbst is a member of the State Legis- 
lature from Charleston County and is a 
candidate for Speaker of the House. He 
has some ideas about Brotherhood work 
which will no doubt find expression in the 
work of our men. 


Mr. Harold Wolff was recently called to 
the Blythewood Pastorate near Columbia. 
Graduating from the seminary two years 
ago, he was one of our young men who 
had to wait for a field in which to labor. 
He served some time as supply in various 
churches and at the Orphan Home at 
Salem, Va. He held firmly to the convic- 
tion of his divine call, and we rejoice in 
this call to a definite field and prophesy 
a fruitful ministry. The past few years 
have been trying for some of our young 
men, and, with a more militant note in the 
church which speaks better things, many 
of these men are now being placed. 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


DECEMBER DAYS have brought us to the 
end of the year. In the mellow season of 
early darkness, with pleasant comfort in- 
side the apartment away from enveloping 
“smog,” we gather up especially delightful 
memories that have been as if saved for 
use now. 


Doctor Englar’s Anniversary 


The choice recollection goes back to Dr. 
George W. Englar’s thirtieth anniversary 
of his coming to Bethany Church, East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh. Dr. Englar preached 
his anniversary sermon October 4, on the 
subject, “Ebenezer—Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 

Bethany has accomplished much in this 
thirty-year period. Names of much sig- 
nificance have been carried on the church 
roll, such as William Pore and John Fite. 
In money Mr. Pore contributed about 
$50,000 to Bethany, on one Christmas giv- 
ing $23,000 to wipe out a mortgage. These 
two men we have named have gone on; 
there is another honor roll in the list of 
117 faithful members who, with Dr. Englar, 
have labored together for the entire period. 

The statistics of the pastorate are given 
briefly: 1,431 accessions; 493 children bap- 
tized; 342 burials of members; 232 mar- 
riages solemnized. Bethany has contributed 
to benevolences $122,482; for local expense, 
current and unusual, the expenditures have 
been $364,911. 

The sermons preached by Dr. Englar 
from Bethany’s pulpit would constitute a 
library of 260 volumes; in these volumes 
there would be found 4,000 sermons and 
addresses. In the anniversary sermon Dr. 
Englar spoke of the factors which enter 
into the preparation and preaching of ser- 
mons to one congregation for a long period 
of time. “You have endured one man 
preaching to you what necessarily must 
have been a repetition of his own thought. 
I can only hope as long as I shall be here 
to continue to change the form and dress 
up the thoughts in a new way. Our mes- 
sage has been none other than Christ and 
Him crucified and risen. That is the only 
message we can ever give.” 

In the Sunday services Dr. Englar re- 
ceived as a gift from the Sunday school a 
silk doctor’s robe, while Mrs. Englar was 
presented with thirty pink roses. On Oc- 
tober 6, which was the actual anniversary 
day, the congregation gave Dr. and Mrs. 
Englar a banquet at which 325 persons 
were present. Ten ministers and their 
wives attended. Dr. H. H. Bagger, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Synod, delivered 
the principal address. The congregation 
and various societies presented their honor 
guests with a basket tied with pink and 
pale green ribbon. The basket contained 
fresh spinach (that article, as Dr. Englar 
has observed, upon which Pop Eye and 
Olive Oil thrive); intermingled with the 
succulent vegetable were found concealed 
greenbacks to a total of $335. Mrs. Englar 
received a three-diamond pin. A souvenir 
booklet, recording names of all present, 
was the gift which will remain, increasing 
in value as the signatures within it begin 
one by one to be memory. A three-tier 
eight-layer cake with thirty candles formed 
the centerpiece at the table. 
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The Value of a Memory 

Dr. Englar, along with Dr. Alonzo 
Turkle, Dr. F. W. Kohler, and not too 
many others, has a position in this par- 
ticular correspondent’s esteem that we 
shall not speak about, unless through a 
parable. Last night we called outside our 
Lutheran circles to spend part of the eve- 
ning with one of the best friends we have, 
and while we were together two others 
came in, making a foursome, one parson, 
two steel men, a banker. The banker’s 
bank is one which once turned the parson 
down as to a borrowing for church pur- 
poses; between the banker and the parson 
there has grown a fine comradeship despite 
contrasts as to some items. As a certain 
college professor remarked one time about 
himself and Mr. Rockefeller: “Between the 
two of us we have a great deal of money.” 
So, between the parson and the banker— 
there is sufficient and to spare! 

‘he members of the foursome did some 
recollecting, and some discussing of hob- 
bies, as well as influences in shaping des- 
tinies. One had a father who in his day 
was a cattle-drover and sheep-buyer 
through the country hereabouts. Another 
is the son of a “turnlehrer,” who trained 
young people in the turnvereins through 
the valley. The banker brought from mem- 
ory the incident that set him on his way 
and gave him his motto by which he has 
shaped his philosophy of life. 

When John Gillen sold his Homestead 
livery barn to devote his entire time to the 
business of being an undertaker, retired 
Captain Wilson, who had navigated the 
Monongahela many a year, bought out the 
livery business. He managed the business 
on a high level, keeping everything in a 
strict fashion that made it an ‘appealing 
place, with his companionship, for a boy 
who came there to ride a certain pony. 
One day the boy saw the captain making 
a cardboard sign. He asked the old man 
what the sign meant. Captain Wilson let 
the boy read it: 


“Whip little; 
Drive slow; 
If you can’t pay, 
Don’t go.” 

The philosophy of the motto escaped the 
boy, until the old captain explained it to 
him. “You have seen the Sunday dudes 
drive out, and come back with the buggies 
broken, the horses lathered with sweat, 
saying, ‘I can’t pay you now, Captain; 
Tll pay you next week.’ So I am putting 
up this sign.” 

The boy was an apt pupil. Influenced by 
this one incident, he admits that the pithy 
philosophy of the old river captain has 
been his model, and from it he has pat- 
terned his own successful life. 


Again from Highland 


December 6 witnessed in St. John’s 
Church, Highland, the Rev. Willard All- 
beck pastor, the dedication of the Ham- 
mond Electric Organ. For some little time 
an organ fund had been gathering. Then 
a fine surprise came when Miss Elva Win- 
ner and Mr. and Mrs. Earle G. Winner 
turned in a check for $500, which made 
immediate purchase of the organ possible. 
The Rev. Paul G. Klingler, a former pas- 
tor, preached the sermon on the dedication 
morning. In the evening Thornton Wilcox 
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gave a recital, and the Rev. Walter Winner — 
preached. 


The final gift which made the organ pos- — 
sible was in memory of Mrs. E. G. Winner’s © 


parents, John H. and Carolina Huch; and 
the parents of Earle and Elva Winner, © 
John and Barbara Winner. 

Those who have traveled up the hill to 
Highland Church, and remember the old 
road, which may not have been so good. 
the year round, will be glad to learn that 
an eighteen-foot rock road has been built 
past the church by the state. 


Congratulate Hamma 


In Brother Willard Allbeck’s latest let- 
ter several unusual coincidences are noted. 
Dr. Allbeck, in case you have not yet 
heard, leaves the Highland parish on Jan- 
uary 31 to become professor of history of 
doctrine, liturgics and catechetics at Hamma 
Divinity School. He is the third St. John’s, 
Highland, pastor to receive such promo- 
tion. In the 1860’s the Rev. Henry Reck 
served St. John’s in connection with Trin- 
ity, North Side. He was then a young 
man; later he became a faculty member at 
Augustana, Rock Island, Ill. The Rev. 
G. H. Gerberding served St. John’s in con- 
nection with Mt. Zion, now on Perrysville 
Avenue. There are many Chicago Sem- 
inary graduates who sat under Dr. Ger- 
berding, studying his texts on homiletics 
and catechetics. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


Hosanna to the King 


WHEN THE President of the United States 
visited the South American countries, he 
was received with great applause. Thou- 
sands lined the street where he passed to 
do him honor and greet him. The United 
States ranks high among the nations of the 
world. She is looked upon as a country 
with unlimited resources, powerful and 
independent, hence there is no wonder 
that its chief ruler is popular among the 
nations. The Roosevelts are great trav- 
elers. Theodore traveled over earth and 
seas and Franklin, it seems, will not re- 
main far behind. 

But they are after all only men. Their 
lives and influence are limited, and they 
pass away. There is another Ruler, “the 
King of kings,” Whose power and influence 
is unlimited, Whose is the earth and all 
that there therein is; the silver and the 
gold are His, the cattle on a thousand hills, 
even proud and boastful man is subject to 
His will and, nolens volens, must halt when 
He commands. He is honored among nearly 
all the nations of the earth. When the day 
of the celebration of His birth nears, there 
is a stir among young and old. There is 
buying and selling as in no other season 
of the year. Much of it may not be in His 
honor, but it is Christ-Mass, and His name 
is back of it all. The children sing, “Ho- 
sanna to the King,” and the older ones 
fold their hands in reverence and listen. 
The birthday celebration of Jesus causes 
more stir in the world than that of any 
emperor, king or ruler. Thus it should be. 
“Make a joyful noise, all ye nations. Serve 
the Lord with gladness; come before his 
presence with singing.” “O Lord, our Lord, 
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how excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
who hast set thy glory above the heavens.” 


Minnesota University 


Since the government is supporting stu- 
dents, nearly all our higher educational 
institutions have increased their enroll- 
ment. Minnesota University has had an 
enrollment of 18,308 during the present 
semester. The cry is for more room, and 
the regents are planning a course of ex- 
pansion. They have decided to ask the 
Legislature of 1937 to appropriate $4,000,000 
for the next two years for running ex- 
penses, and for another $1,500,000 for the 
erection of new buildings and other im- 
provements. 

It seems, however, that the games are 
the most attractive feature. At a recent 
football game the number of tickets sold 
for $2.00 and upward numbered 63,000. 
The world is full of money for entertain- 
ment and games and the things. which 
tickle the flesh. But what a begging for 
afew dollars for the soul’s welfare; Chris- 
tians need not be surprised; it has always 
been thus. It was said to the man in tor- 
ment: “Son, remember that thou in thy 
life time receivedst thy good things.” The 
tables had turned. ; 

Some weeks ago the Fathers of our city 
passed an ordinance allowing churches to 
sell beer at public functions. Whether any 
churches had asked for such an ordinance 
has not been made known. The American 
Federation of Churches became aroused, 
held a referendum and petitioned the 
Fathers to repeal the ordinance, and it has 
since been repealed. The good Lord have 
mercy upon the poor churches that might 
have a desire to go into the beer business 
in addition to all the eating and drinking, 
the buying and selling, the banqueting and 
feasting they already have. We wonder 
whether Jesus, if He were still in the flesh, 
would not drive out many a party with a 
“scourge of small cords and overthrow the 
tables of the money changers.” He says, 
“My house is the house of prayer; but ye 
have made it a den of thieves.” 

The Richfield Lutheran Church in Min- 
neapolis, the Rev. N. K. Feddersen pastor, 
is treating itself to a Christmas present by 
the installation of a pipe organ. 


CALLED TO INNER MISSION 
WORK IN TOLEDO 


The Rev. F. R. Stoneburner, pastor of 
Calvary Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
accepted the call extended him by the Lu- 
theran Inner Mission Society of Toledo, to 
direct the institutional work of the or- 
ganization. He will come to Toledo to take 
up his new work the beginning of the year. 

Pastor Stoneburner is a graduate of the 
Theological Seminary of Capital Univer- 
sity, class of 1930. Before his graduation 
he spent a year in Inner Mission Work in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His first charge was at 
Hollidays Cove, W. Va., where he organ- 
ized and established Trinity Church. 

Mr. Stoneburner will succeed the Rev. 
William Wacke, who has so capably car- 
ried on this work for the past seven years. 
Mr. Wacke has requested that he be re- 
lieved of his responsibility because of his 
advanced age and ebbing strength. Mr. 
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Wacke recently completed sixty years of 
service in the ministry. 

During the past year the society has 
ministered to an aggregate of 75,000 in- 
dividuals. First in line as far as numbers 
served is the Neighborhood House, where 
the total attendance for the year mounted 
to 54,332. The Family Welfare department, 
which includes the warehouse work, was 
called upon to render many types of serv- 
ices to 1,047 families; 135 children were 
cared for in the children’s department. 
Thousands were ministered unto in city 
and county institutions. The employment 
department, which is state licensed, found 
employment for many in domestic work 
and Cotta Hall again reports a “filled 
home.” Last but not least the “Twilight 
Gospel Hour” put on the air each Sunday 
evening from 6.00 to 6.30 o’clock continues 
to send out the Gospel message, and with 
increased power, for WSPD has enjoyed a 
greater range. The station operates on a 
frequency of 1340 kilocycles. 

The Rev. Otto H. Dagefoerde is superin- 
tendent of the society. 


THEY THOUGHT OF 
OTHERS 


Church Extension Debt Paid in Preference 
to Interest-bearing Item 


I waAvE a story to tell—a stirring story; 
a cheering story; one of the finest stories 
of Christian projecting we have heard in 
many a day. 

A home missionary and the church coun- 
cil of the mission congregation were pre- 
paring for their tenth anniversary. What 
could be done to give a practical demon- 
stration of the congregation’s thanksgiving 
to God? This was the question they were 
propounding. They were trying seriously 
to provide the congregation with the theme 
for a real hymn of praise. This was one 
year in advance of the date of the anni- 
versary. 

The congregation owned property con- 
servatively valued at $59,000. Against this 
property two mortgages were held—a first 
mortgage of $17,400 was interest-bearing; 
a second mortgage of $5,000 was a Church 
Extension loan and was non-interest bear- 
ing. At the conclusion of the meeting it 
was the unanimous decision of the council 
to propose an Every Member Visitation to 
the congregation to cancel, on the occa- 
sion of their tenth anniversary, not a por- 
tion of their first mortgage indebtedness, 
but their Church Extension loan, in order 
to provide the Board with funds to aid 
other unhoused missions to secure an ade- 
quate place of worship. 

The people went to work under the in- 
telligent and consecrated direction of Pas- 
tor Edwin H. Knudten and their church 
council, and when the anniversary date 
arrived the $5,000 was on hand, and in 
addition, an amount which will enable the 
congregation to reduce materially their 
first mortgage indebtedness. This is what 
happens when pastor and people put real 
muscle and heart into a task. 

Did this congregation have that “inde- 
finable something” which beggars defining, 
and which seemingly many others lack, or 
did they permit their hearts to expand with 
thanksgiving to God, and allow love to 
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point out the way? This encouraging dem- 
onstration of faith, we believe, will assist 
other congregations to shake off the grip 
which a strange malady seems to have 
fastened on them, for it is only too true 
in these days that the malady of being 
deadened by the dole has fastened its 
fingers not only on multitudes outside of 
the church but on many who had made 
their vow of allegiance to the King of 
kings. If the “Knudten-Rutherford tech- 
nique” were applied in wider areas, spir- 
itual life would rise to a new level in all 
branches of work of our church. 

The tenth anniversary services were 
held November 1 to 15. November 1, a 
Communion Service was held, conducted 
by the pastor. November 8, the president 
of the United Synod of New York, the Rev. 
Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, preached the festival 
sermon. November 13, a congregational 
dinner was held, the feature of which was 
the presentation of the check for $5,000 
to Mr. H. Torrey Walker, Departmental 
Secretary of Church Extension of the 
Board of American Missions. Mr. Walker 
also gave the chief address at the dinner. 
The Superintendent of Missions was pres- 
ent and addressed the happy group. No- 
vember 15, the Executive Secretary of the 
Board of American Mission, the Rev. Dr. 
Zenan M. Corbe, preached the festival 
sermon. 

St. John’s Church was organized Novem- 
ber 14, 1926. Pastor Knudten entered upon 
his service in this field January 15, 1927. 
Strategically located building lots were 
purchased for $15,500, and on April 6, 1930, 
ground was broken for the church build- 
ing. The church is planned as the first 
unit of a group of three buildings, and 
with the furnishings represents a cost of 
$40,000. The confirmed membership at the 
present time is 358. 

We congratulate the pastor and people 
of St. John’s, as they now take their place 
in the ranks of self-sustaining congrega- 
tions, for their accomplishment, and for 
the inspiration they will give to others, 
and for the joy they will bring to unnum- 
bered hearts all through the church. 

Paut ANDREW KirscH, 
Supt. of Missions. 


REFORMATION FESTIVAL 
IN BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA 


Tue Rev. J. M. Armbruster writes: “I 
am pleased to report that we had a most 
blessed season over Reformation week with 
special services in our churches. Our 
fourth annual Mass Meeting, commemorat- 
ing the four hundred nineteenth anniver- 
sary of the Reformation and in honor of 
the arrival of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mer, was held on November 1 with larger 
attendance than last year. In the after- 
noon Mr. Hammer and I represented of- 
ficially our church at the Danish church 
service commemorating the four hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of Lu- 
theranism into Denmark. We shall con- 
tinue to show a net increase of twenty 
members in our congregation here in Villa 
del Parque. We expect to hit the 300 mark 
in membership by the end of the present 
church year. God is blessing our congre- 
gational work abundantly. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
REGION OF L.S. A. A. 


By Osborne Bruland 


Some Forty delegates, representing higher 
schools of learning in Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho attended the ninth annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest region 
of the Lutheran Student Association of 
America held at Bellingham, Wash., No- 
vember 27 and 28, in the First Lutheran 
Church, of which the Rev. Harry W. 
Lundblad is pastor. More than half of 
the delegates came from a distance of 500 
miles, at great expense to themselves in- 
dividually and to the groups sending them. 
This in itself goes to show that our stu- 
dents are very much interested in the 
maintenance of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America. 


The following ministers and student 
leaders attended the sessions: the Rev. 
W. J. Fritz of Pullman, Wash.; the Rev. 
O. A. Bremer of Seattle, Wash.; Dr. Wil- 
liam Schoeler of Corvallis, Ore.; the Rev. 
C. Zimmerman and the Rev. O. J. Ordal 
of Bellingham. 

The convention opened with a “mixer” 
followed by a vesper service at which Pas- 
tor Fritz spoke on “Walking in the Spirit.” 
His brief sermon set the tone of the con- 
vention, which was further emphasized at 
devotions Saturday morning by the pres- 
ident, Roland Swanson. 

The convention theme was “Learning to 
Live,” and the first part of it, “With Our- 
selves,” was presented by Miss Margaret 
J. Diaz, a Bellingham high school nurse. 
In the discussion it was pointed out that 
both physical and mental hygiene are of 
the greatest possible importance. But to 
be sound in body and mind presupposes 
that we acquaint ourselves with our phy- 
sical and mental make-up. There is noth- 
ing more interesting than the study of 
man, but we have merely begun to plumb 
his secrets. 

The second part of the theme was in- 
troduced by Dr. William Schoeler, and 
raised the question, “How Live With 
Others?” This topic easily falls into four 
subdivisions, relating to home, campus, 
church, and the world. The delegates were 
urged to continue the discussion in their 
own groups. 

The third division, “With God,” was in- 
troduced by Pastor Bremer. Our relation- 
ship to God really determines what we 
make of ourselves and how we live with 
others. Our life should be a life of service; 
and to make it such we need to pray, we 
need the Word, and we need the Sacra- 
ment. . 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
business. Roland Swanson was re-elected 
president; John Luvaas, vice-president; 
Ruth Haugen, recording secretary; John 
Nelson, treasurer. These officers were in- 
stalled by Dr. William Schoeler. The Rev. 
C. V. Swenson of Moscow, Idaho, was 
elected advisor of the region for three 
years. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
Saturday evening in First Lutheran 
Church, at which the Rev. O. J. Ordal 
spoke on “The Place of the Bible in the 
Life of Young People.” 

Next year the convention will be held 
at Washington State College, Pullman. 
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DEDICATION AT PEMBER- 
TON HILL, ALBERTA 


On a cou, cold January day—about 
forty below zero—the Rev. E. Duesterhoeft 
and the writer drove with team and sleigh 
a distance of fifteen miles to meet with 
representatives of St. John’s congregation, 
Pemberton Hill, if possible to decide upon 
a location where some day a church might 
be erected. On an equally cold day a few 
weeks later a congregational meeting was 
held in the district, at which the congre- 
gation agreed to the decision and discussed 
plans for the erection of a church. 

Then came a check for $200 from Dr. 
E. A. Tappert, a donation toward building 
the church. After a timber permit had 
been secured, some members felled trees 
and hauled the logs to a sawmill, so that 
at least some of the building material would 
be had considerably cheaper than if it had 
to be bought. In the spring two acres of 
land were bought, and in the summer an 
opportunity presented itself to buy build- 
ing-logs at bargain prices. After harvest 
work and threshing were completed, build- 
ing operations began. 

November 29 the church was ready for 
dedication. The building is 24 x 36 feet. 
The walls are of logs. There is no tower, 
as material and money were lacking for 
this extra outlay. The interior is also very 
plain. Each family supplied two homemade 
benches, the members of a young men’s 
chorus had a choirloft built at the rear 
above the entrance. There is also a home- 
made altar, and a reading desk placed upon 
the same takes the place of a pulpit. 

In spite of threatening snow on the 
morning of November 29, many guests ar- 
rived for the services. The pastor was as- 
sisted by the Rey. E. Duesterhoeft, who 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. J. Mil- 
ler, who preached in English. During the 
afternoon service snow began to fall and 
winter set in, but this did not dampen the 
joy of the people. They were exceedingly 
glad that winter had held long enough for 
their little church to be built and dedicated. 

The offering for the day amounted to 
$60. This was sufficient to meet all unpaid 
bills. The congregation thus has a church 
property free of all debt. It numbers about 
125 souls, and continued growth seems as- 
sured. St. John’s is the largest congrega- 
tion in the parish, and is the fifth in the 
parish to dedicate a church since 1929. 

A. Goos. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, HIGH 
POINT, N. C., DEDICATED 


ANOTHER MILESTONE in the twenty-eight- 
year period of development of an impor- 
tant congregation in High Point, N. C., 
was marked, when on the morning of De- 
cember 6 Emmanuel Church was ded- 
icated, with Dr. Jacob L. Morgan, president 
of the North Carolina Synod, preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. The pastor, the Rev. 
F. L. Conrad, performed the act of ded- 
ication, and the Rev. E. A. Shenk read the 
lessons. 

At the afternoon service greetings were 
brought by Dr. C. S. Grayson, Mayor of 
the city; the Rev. T. A. Sykes, representing 
the Ministers’ Association; the Rev. Frank 
P. Cauble, a son of the congregation; the 
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Rev. C. E. Fritz of Greensboro; and the 
Rev. S. W. Hahn of Winston-Salem. 

Dr. Morgan, the principal speaker at the 
morning service, effected the organization 
of this congregation February 16, 1908, 
with a charter membership of forty-one, 
he being at that time synodical missionary. 
The first church, named Woman’s Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church in recognition of a 
substantial gift made by the women of the 
state, was dedicated in March, 1909. Dr. 
Morgan resigned in the fall of that year 
and was succeeded by the Rev. M. L. 
Canup, who served for three years. 

The Rev. P. D. Brown took up the work 
in 1912, and with a fine spirit of leader- 
ship and indefatigable courage on his part 
the present church was built at a cost of 
$60,000. 

The Rev. F. L. Conrad took up the work ~ 
in 1921, and during these fifteen years the 
congregation has experienced a progres- 
sive growth, the membership having in- 
creased from a few more than 100 to 430; 
a new parsonage has been built; the Sun- 
day school rooms were completed at a cost 
of $3,500; and the interior was renovated. 
Approximately $45,000 has been paid on 
the indebtedness during the present pas- 
torate. 

The services marked the lifting of all 
encumbrance from the church, that being _ 


essential to dedication. F 
CENTENNIAL AT | 
CHAMBERSBURG 


Second Lutheran Church, Chambersburg, 
Pa., observed the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its organization with a week of 
services, beginning November 29. On 
Sunday morning the anniversary sermon 
was preached by the Rev. M. Hadwin 
Fischer, Ph.D., and a large congregation 
partook of the Holy Communion. The eve- 
ning service was in charge of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, who presented a very « 
fine program. 

Throughout the week the following min- 
isters participated in the services: the Rev. 
W. J. Schultz, the Rev. Harvey Bickle, the 
Rev. Daniel Barkley, the Rev. Carroll S. 
Klug, the Rev. C. A. Neal and the Rev. 
A. A. Long. The fellowship hour on Fri- 
day night proved to be a very interesting 
hour. Each class of the Sunday school 
presented a skit or stunt when called by — 
the “radio” announcer. ¢ 

During the past five years many im- 
provements have been made to the par- 
sonage and church. The church is well i 
equipped and is doing a fine piece of work { 
under the able leadership of Pastor Paul 
Lucas. 

Second Lutheran Church is still known 
to some few as the German Lutheran 
Church. This grew out of the loyalty of the 
people to their services of worship as ex- 
pressed in their native German language. 
The first list of communicants of this con- 
gregation appears in the old church records 
in the German language under the date 
of 1836. 

The first appearance of this congregation 
included German Reformed as well as 
German Lutheran. On East Washington 
Street between Third and Fourth Streets, 
their own church building was erected. 
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Meanwhile they had worshiped in the 
Masonic Temple, South Second Street. 

An English service was permitted in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, 
when it was borne to them that many of 
the younger people could not follow the 
German. In 1902 German preaching was 
entirely dispensed with. 

In 1903 as the congregation was plan- 
ning to modernize this church building, 
the cornerstone having already been laid, 
it was found necessary to change the loca- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Railroad was rout- 
ing its line past the site of the church. 
Property on East Washington Street at 
Harrison Avenue was purchased, and the 
site of the present church building estab- 
lished. The Rev. Charles W. Diehl, pastor 
of the church at that time, brought the 
congregation through that period of tran- 
sition and saw it well established, serving 
with them and for them until 1908. 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Omaha, Nebr. The Golden Jubilee of St. 
Mark’s Church was observed with special 
services December 6 and a Fellowship 
Night the following evening. 

At the Sunday school hour visiting pas- 
tors extended greetings and Dr. George 
H. Schnur of Erie delivered the address. 

At eleven o’clock the Anniversary Serv- 
ice was held in the newly decorated audi- 
torium. Dr. Holmes Dysinger of Western 
Seminary preached the sermon, Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Guss, president of the Nebraska 
Synod, brought greetings, and Dr. Schnur 
spoke for the charter members. 

In the evening the pastor, the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Stump, read the service, Dr. 
Schnur preached the sermon, Dr. Luther 
M. Kuhns delivered the address, and Mr. 
Charles H. Puls gave a historical sketch. 

On Monday evening the Rev. Charles A. 
Puls of Lawrence, Kan., a ministerial son 
of the congregation, was the chief speaker. 
Greetings were extended by representa- 
tives of the auxiliary organizations, visiting 
pastors and state officers. 


FORTY YEARS OLD 


New York, N. Y. November 30-Decem- 
ber 6 marked the celebration of the for- 
tieth anniversary of the Church of Our 
Saviour’s Atonement, the Rev. Cecil C. 
Hine pastor. On the evening of the thirtieth 
a Thank Offering Service was conducted 
by the Ladies’ Aid and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. On Friday evening an 
anniversary dinner was sponsored by the 
Men’s Club. The pastor was toastmaster 
and the speakers were Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York; the Rev. H. C. Freimuth, president 
of the New York Conference; Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel, first pastor of the Church 
of the Atonement and president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; Dr. 
William H. Feldman, first pastor of the 
Church of Our Saviour; Dr. Chalmers E. 
Frontz of Albany and Dr. Theodore H. 
Hartwig, former pastors of the Church of 
the Atonement; Dr. Arthur S. Hardy, for- 
mer pastor of the Church of Our Saviour. 

The Church of Our Saviour’s Atonement 
is the result of the merger in June, 1927, 
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of the Church of the Atonement and the 
Church of Our Saviour, the former or- 
ganized in 1896 by Dr. Knubel and the lat- 
ter organized in 1898 by Dr. Feldman, 
both members of historic old St. John’s 
Church located on Christopher Street, 
New York. 

The time came when it became not only 
advisable but imperative for the Church 
of the Atonement to abandon the com- 
munity in which a strong congregation had 
developed and where the membership had 
mounted to one thousand souls. The neigh- 
borhood in an incredibly brief period had 
changed utterly and the process continued. 
White citizens of our own and other faiths 
moved out as the negroes of New York 
and other sections of the nation poured 
into Harlem. 

A lot on Hamilton Terrace was leased 
by the congregation and a chapel was 
built. September, 1924, members of Atone- 
ment Church were holding services in this 
chapel, which was a temporary but neces- 
sary expedient to hold the people together. 

Negotiations for a merger were shortly 
begun with the Church of Our Saviour, 
which was now worshiping in a compara- 
tively new church building on 187th Street. 
The former congregation of the Atone- 
ment, however, held services and con- 
ducted church activities in the chapel until 
April, 1928, when they joined with the 
members of the congregation of Our Sa- 
viour for worship and service at the church 
on 187th Street. 

January 16, 1928, the merged congrega- 
tion of Our Saviour’s Atonement began 
the erection of the present edifice. Decem- 
ber 16, 1928, the structure had been com- 
pleted and the congregation took posses- 
sion. Adjustments had to be made. Prob- 
lems were encountered, but on the whole 
the people have been happy and zealous 
and the work of Christian service has gone 
forward, 

The Church of Our Saviour’s Atonement 
has been served by two pastors, the Rev. 
Henry C. Egner and the Rev. Cecil C. 
Hine. The Rev. G. Edward Gonzalez was 
acting pastor for a year and a half. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albion, Ind. One of the last churches 
belonging to the Albion Parish, Noble 
County, Ind., known as Mt. Pleasant Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, organized in 
1848, had been without a regular pastor 
for some years, and for one year had been 
in the hands of a non-Lutheran clergyman. 
On Saturday night of Holy Week, 1936, 
the Rev. H. A. Knukle, resident pastor at 
Albion, was invited to conduct Communion 
Service and baptize four children. Since 
then services have been conducted every 
two weeks, other meetings held, visits 
made, and a catechetical class instructed; 
the church was renovated and an altar, 
cross and candles installed; the Parish 
School Hymnal was introduced; a class of 
seven was confirmed and five were re- 
ceived by letter. The Sunday school is 
growing, and encouraging signs of Lu- 
theran worship and progress in bringing 
the congregation back to the Lutheran fold 
are manifest. The church was reopened 
November 15 with one hundred joyful and 
devout worshipers present at the service. 
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Charleston, S. C. In the congregational 
bulletin of St. Matthew’s Church, on the 
occasion of the ninety-sixth anniversary 
of its organization, appeared a brief sum- 
mary of its development as follows: 

First lot purchased, 1841 ($3,000); first 
church constructed, 1842 ($8,000); present 
location secured, 1868; present magnificent 
church dedicated, 1872; first Sunday school 
(wooden) constructed, 1873; chimes in- 
stalled in graceful steeple, 1901 ($10,000); 
first permanent Sunday school constructed, 
1909 ($20,000); pipe organ installed, 1917; 
marble chancel, marble altar, chancel organ 
and other improvements, 1925 ($25,000); 
corner property purchased for future ex- 
pansion, 1928 ($64,000) ; new Sunday school 
addition dedicated, 1932 ($32,000). 

The pastors have been the Rev. F. 
Becker, 1841; the Rev. F. Heimsoth, 1842- 
1848; the Rev. Louis Muller, 1848-1898; 
the Rev. W. A. C. Muller, 1898-1920; the 
Rev. S. L. Blomgren, 1920-1922; the Rev. 
H. Brent Schaeffer, 1923-1926; W. C. Davis, 
D.D., since 1926. 


Detroit, Mich. The first anniversary 
services of the Grosse Pointe Lutheran 
Church, located in a suburb of Detroit, 
were held December 6. Mrs. Wilber M. 
Brucker, the daughter of a Lutheran pastor 
and wife of former Governor Brucker, ad- 
dressed a joint session of the Sunday school 
and congregation at 9.45 A. M., on the 
subject, “The Place of Christian Youth in 
Modern Civilization.” The anniversary ser- 
mon was preached at eleven o’clock by 
M. Luther Canup, D.D., organizer of the 
congregation and its first pastor. 


The newly organized congregation uses 
the auditorium and play room of the hand- 
some and commodious Pere Gabriel Richard 
School for Sunday school, its social activ- 
ities and the preaching hour. The services 
on the sixth were in celebration of the first 
services held one year ago. The congre- 
gation was formally organized on January 
12, 1936. 


The new parish is located in the heart 
of Grosse Pointe Township, composed of 
Grosse Pointe Park, Grosse Pointe City, 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Grosse Pointe Shores 
and Lochmoor. These highly restricted 
residential municipalities have a combined 
population of more than 25,000 and this is 
the only Lutheran Church in these bor- 
oughs. This is reputed to be the wealthiest 
and most cultured section in the common- 
wealth of Michigan. Within a radius of 
one mile of the new church some of De- 
troit’s wealthiest citizens live, her old and 
new rich, her great and near great. It is 
an exclusive section where the families of 
former United States government cabinet 
members, foreign ambassadors, educators, 
industrial leaders and artists live. What 
fashionable Long Island is to New York 
City, Lake Shore Drive (which is hard by) 
is to Detroit. The municipality of Grosse 
Pointe Shores has scarcely more than three 
hundred residents, and some of its estates 
are the show places of metropolitan De- 
troit. The first five who became teachers 
in the Sunday school of the newly or- 
ganized church hold college or university 
diplomas. The Sunday school and congre- 
gation now have an enrollment of more 
than one hundred. The personnel is above 
the average. The outlook is promising, 
The congregation is self-supporting. 
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Pontiac, Ill. The Rev. Frederick L. 
Schreckenberg completed two years as 
pastor of the First United Lutheran Church 
of Pontiac, Ill. During this period the con- 
gregation has made considerable progress. 
Besides liquidating bills of several years’ 
standing, the parsonage was redecorated, a 
new furnace installed, and minor repairs 
made; a new garage was built; the church 
was redecorated, the floors and woodwork 
refinished; new carpet laid, and new cur- 
tains furnished for the choir loft, also a 
new pulpit Bible and hangings. Parish 
Hymnals were purchased by the Sunday 
school. A bell was secured and hung in 
the tower, and a number of other improve- 
ments made to the church property. All 
these improvements have been paid for. 

The Light Brigade has been revived, and 
an Intermediate Luther League organized, 


Are There Children in Your 
Home? 


If so, you will be interested 
in this new book! 


GOD IN OUR HOME 


Edited by Dr. Daniel Nystrom 


A book of daily meditations for chil- 
dren and their parents, specially pre- 
pared for homes in which there are 
boys and girls of school age. 

It provides devotional material 
adapted to the needs and interests of 
children, yet suitable for all the mem- 
bers of the family. 

The language is simple; the thought 
fits the young people’s world and the 
contents connect with the daily life in 
home and school, in work and play. 
Fundamental Christian truths and ex- 
periences are clearly and repeatedly set 
forth. 

This book is published in the hope 
that young families may be genuinely 
helped in maintaining home worship in 
which the children can have a real part. 
It will help to give reality to religion 
in the home. 


Let us make 1937 a 
HOME ALTAR YEAR! 


Order this book Now! 
384 Pages 


In attractive cloth binding, 75c, net. 
Gift edition with flexible cover, 
$1.00 net. 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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making two strong young people’s organ- 
izations of Luther League age. The pres- 
ident of the League is also president of 
the Illinois State League. 

The congregation recently voted to give 
their pastor a twenty per cent increase in 
salary. Two boys from this church attend 
Carthage College, one of them being the 
pastor’s eldest son, and one boy is studying 
at Wittenberg. 

The First Church of Pontiac is looking 
forward to greater things in this city of 
10,000 population. 


Sunbury, Pa. St. Luke’s Church, the Rev. 
L. F. Duerr pastor, was the scene on a 
Sunday evening during Advent of one of the 
important musical events of the year, the 
presentation of the cantata, “The Daughter 
of Jairus,” by a choir of thirty voices, un- 
der the direction of Robert McNally, choir- 
master and organist. This choir was aug- 
mented by the choir of Grace Lutheran 
Church, whose pastor is the Rev. R. L. Mc- 
Nally, father of the organist. Three of the 
city’s prominent soloists sang the leading 
parts. The Rev. L. F. Duerr conducted the 
service prior to the cantata and read the 
words of the scriptural story which fur- 
nished the theme for the music, which was 
splendidly sung. 


“THE OPEN DOOR” 


THE SEVENTEENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Michigan Synod was held in Trinity 
Church, Ann Arbor, Mich., the Rev. H. O. 
Yoder pastor. “Behold I Set Before Thee 
an Open Door,” was the theme of the con- 
vention. 

A Vesper Communion Service was con- 
ducted by the pastor, assisted by the Rev. 
F. M. Keller of Detroit. 

At the annual Young Women’s Banquet 
167 persons were present. Mrs. Bella Tay- 
lor McKnight, inter-racial secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. in Toledo, Ohio, gave a most 
inspiring message on the present status of 
the American Negro. A Negro chorus 
aided much in giving proper atmosphere 
to the program. 

Sister Delphine Dasher of Bethel Church, 
Detroit, led the convention devotions, using 
as her themes, “The Open Door of Invi- 
tation,” “The Open Door of Service,” and 
“The Open Door Unto Life.” 

Mrs. F. M. Keller, the president, for- 
mally opened the convention. Seventy- 
two registered full-time delegates and vis- 
itors were in attendance. Many part-time 
visitors were at each session. 

A tour of Ann Arbor, including the 
campus of the University of Michigan, was 
conducted with thirty cars in the proces- 
sion. With more than four hundred Lu- 
theran students on the campus, the mem- 
bers of the convention saw for themselves 
the student problem which the Board of 
Education is trying to solve in this student 
center. 

At a Cosmopolitan Dinner representa- 
tives, students in the University Graduate 
School from China, Japan and Korea gave 
interesting glimpses of their native lands. 

The Rev. William Gable of the Rocky 
Boy Mission, Montana, showed his pic- 
tures of Rocky Boy in action. A large 
audience was well pleased with the presen- 
tation. 


‘Mrs. 
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An interesting feature of the conven- 
tion was a hospital shower held for Dr. 
Virgil Zigler of Rentichintala, India. A 
large box of hospital supplies was shipped 
to him that he might take it with him to 
India. 

Both banquets were served at Zion 
Church (American Lutheran Church). The 
ladies of that congregation cooked and — 
served both meals. This unusual act of 
Christian neighborliness left a deep im- 
pression upon those attending the con- 
vention. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
F. M. Keller, Detroit; vice-president, Mrs. 
Fred Thor, Three Rivers; secretary, Mrs. 
Raymond Hendricksen, Detroit; treasurer, 
Mrs. Sophie Nyberg, Kalamazoo; statis- 
tician, Mrs. F. L. Roach, Detroit. 

The closing devotions were led by Mrs. 
Gable of Rocky Boy. ' Rutu Yooper. 


“FORWARD WITH CHRIST” 


THE FORTIETH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Read- 
ing Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was held in Alsace Church, 
Reading, Pa., Mrs. James B. Shaner pre- 
siding. Charles E. Kistler, D.D., the pas- 
tor, conducted the morning devotions and 
extended a hearty welcome. 

Mrs. Janes in her report urged all to go 
“Forward with Christ,” preaching and 
teaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
today is the only power to lift men and 
nations. 

The statistical report showed thirty-one 
Women’s Societies, four Young Women’s 
Societies and eight Light Brigades, with a 
total membership of 1,300. One new so- - 
ciety was admitted during the year. 

The treasurer reported a total income of 
$3,883.13; expenditures $3,637.32. 

Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
Rufus E. Kern, president of the Reading 
Conference; Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, pres- 
ident of the synodical society; and dele- 
gates from sister conferences. 

A history, “Forty Years of Missionary 
Work in the Reading Conference,” was 
prepared and read by Mrs. Edgar A. 
Krauss. Six former presidents brought 
messages. 

A memorial service for twelve members 
who died during the year was conducted 
by Mrs. J. Thomas Hadesty. ‘' 

The Rev. Arthur H. Naugle conducted 
the devotional service for the afternoon 
session. The speakers were Miss Marion 
E. Potts, who related her experiences in 
Japan, and Miss Frieda M. Hoh, who used 
as her topic, “My Puerto Rico Exhibits.” 
A Light Brigade demonstration was given 
by the children of Holy Spirit Church, 
Reading. 

Officers elected for the year were: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. William A. Fluck; vice-pres- 
idents, Mrs. James B. Shaner and Mrs. 
William S. Dry; recording secretary, Mrs. 
H. Herbert Wanner; statistical secretary, 
William Fegley; treasurer, Mrs. 
Walter S. Wells; archivist, Mrs. O. J. 
Specker. The installation was conducted 
by the Rev. Rufus E. Kern. 

The outstanding events, commemorating 
the fortieth anniversary were: A Life 
Membership shower, presenting forty-one 
Life and five Memorial memberships, total- 
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ing $515, and an International Birthday 
Dinner followed by a birthday party in 
charge of the four Young Women’s So- 
cieties. The feature was a radio presenta- 
tion: Southern Mountains, Young Women, 
St. Mark’s, Birdsboro; India, Young 
Women, Trinty, Kutztown; Puerto Rico, 
Young Women, Grace, Reading; Japan, 
Young Women, Holy Spirit, Reading. Three 
fhundred two guests attended the dinner. 

The 1937 convention will be held in 
Atonement Church, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Mrs. Samvuen E. Knass. 


“THE OPEN GATE” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wisconsin Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest was held at the Church of the 
Atonement, Racine, Wis., the Rev. John I. 
Meck pastor. The theme was “The Open 
Gate,” based on the passage from Rev. 
3: 8, “Behold, I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it.” 

Five officers, 15 department secretaries, 
111 senior delegates from 35 societies, 24 
Young Women delegates from 13 societies, 
20 pastors and 200 visitors were in attend-~ 
ance. The convention had Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church in America; Mrs. Myrtle Onsrud, 
newly commissioned missionary to India; 
and Dr. Mary Markley, General Student 
Secretary, as its honored guests. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. M. F. Rheingans; vice- 
president, Mrs. D. E. Bosserman; secretary, 
Mrs. W. V. Rasmussen; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. C. Seideman; statistical secretary, Mrs. 
A. E. Stauss. 

Following are the delegates and alter- 
nates elected to attend the synodical con- 
vention to be held in May, 1937, in Minne- 
apolis: Mrs. William Niebling, Mrs. John 
Jouno, Miss Marie Nelson, Mrs. Pauline 
Hill, Mrs. Roy Miller, and Mrs. Arthur 
Paulson. Alternates: Mrs. F. O. Broesicke, 
Mrs. L. B. Goodrich, Mrs. J. K. Jensen, 
Mrs. Paul Bishop, Mrs. Fisher of Sheboy- 
gan, and Mrs. A. S. Feddersen. 

The following recommendations were 
adopted as a whole and become a part of 
the working program for the society: 

1. That $600 be raised for Home Mis- 
sions, one-half to be sent to the General 
Board and one-half to be sent to the treas- 
urer of synod, to be used on Wisconsin 
territory. 

2. That a Life Membership be given to 
Mrs. Edwin Nelson of Atonement, Racine, 
as a gift of the conference. 

3. That $10 be given Miss Myrtle Onsrud 
for the purchase of a camera. 

4. That each Missionary Society in the 
conference have at least one visitors’ meet- 
ing during the coming year for Mission- 
ary Advance. 

5. That the statistical secretaries confer 
with the other officers before sending in 
reports to the conference statistical sec- 
retary. 

The offerings received at the convention 
amounted to $135.77. 

An invitation to hold the 1937 conven- 
tion at the Church of Epiphany, Milwau- 
kee, was received and accepted with 
thanks, Mrs. Eart F. Woop. 
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Martinis. Alfred Martinis was born in Hun- 
terdon County, N. J., December 20, 1848, and 
died at his home in Southgate, Ky., November 
26, 1936. He received his education at Hudson 
River Institute, Cloverack, N. J., and at Wester- 
ville Academy, near Bethlehem, Pa. While at 
Weaversville, he enlisted in Company F, 202d 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and served 
as first sergeant with his company through the 
Ere tee until his honorable discharge August 

After his return to civil life, he entered the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pa., from which he was graduated in 1874, and 
was ordained in New York City the same year. 
Pastorates.served by him were as follows: Mary- 
land, N. Y., 1874-75; Knox, N. Y., 1875-78; Can- 
ton, Ill., 1878-82; Hastings, Nebr., 1882-85; Can- 
ton, Ill., 1885-89; Irving, IlU., 1889-95; Middle- 
bury, Ind., 1895-96; Queen City, Mo., 1897-99. 
In 1900 he retired from active service. 

October 25, 1866, he married Amanda Weaver, 
and to this union were born three sons and 
one daughter. Two sons preceded him in death, 
and his wife passed away January 6, 1926. He 
is survived by one son, Ernest, a pharmacist 
in Tulsa, Okla., and by his daughter, Mrs. C. R. 
Little of Southgate, Ky. 

Pastor Martinis was a member at large of the 
G. A. R., and for the past five years has served 
as chaplain of that organization. While attend- 
ing the national encampment at Washington, 
D. C., he was stricken and lingered for about 
two months, when he was called Home. 

The Rev. Alfred Martinis during his years of 
retirement was a member of St. Mark’s Church, 
Newport, Ky. He attended services faithfully 
and worshiped regularly until his illness pre- 
vented. He was ever an inspiration to the 
members of the church ,and especially to the 
Rev. David M. Funk, who has had the pleasure 
of serving him for the past eight years in the 
capacity of pastor. His faith was a positive and 
active force in St. Mark’s. 

He was one of the oldest of our retired Lu- 
theran ministers and was a member of THE 
LuTHERAN’s Octogenarian Club, composed of 
clergymen who have reached the age of eighty 
years and have served the church for half a 
century. 

The Rev. David M. Funk officiated at the 
final rites, which were in keeping with Mr. 
Martinis’ wish, simple, comforting and true to 
the Christian faith he possessed. He was laid to 
rest in Evergreen Cemetery, November 28. | 

The appropriate text, which was his favorite, 
was used by the pastor: “Paul, a servant of 
God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, according 
to the faith of God’s elect, and the knowledge 
of the truth which is-after godliness; in hope of 
eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, prom- 
ised before the world began, but hath in due 
time manifested his word through preaching, 
which is committed unto me according to the 
commandment of God our Saviour.” 

David M. Funk. 


Shafer. Mrs. Alice B. Shafer entered into the 
more abundant life, November 30, at her home 
in Franklin, Pa. Her final illness was of short 
duration, and she fell peacefully asleep. She 
had passed the seventy-sixth milestone of her 
age, and awaited the summons of God’s angel 
with a perfectly submissive will. j 

Her life was a notably useful one in the serv- 
ice of her Lord and Saviour. Born in Butler 
County, Pennsylvania, June 17, 1860, she came 
with her parents to Dempseytown, Pa., where 
she was confirmed in the Lutheran Church. At 
the age of sixteen she began teaching school 
and taught nine terms in the vicinity of her 
home. 

Following her marriage to Charles A. Shafer, 
October 8, 1885, she came to Franklin, Pa., an 
united with Grace Lutheran Church, of which 
congregation she was one of the most faithful 
and active members to the end of her life. She 
was a teacher in the Sunday school for fifty 
years, and some of the leaders in Grace Church 
today rise up to testify to her abiding influence 
in their lives. sae 

Her zeal was an inspiration in the missionary 
society and work. She was a generous steward 
of God. She gave her encouragement and sup- 
port to two students for the Gospel ministry. 

Devout in her life and conversation, conscien- 
tious in every duty, given to hospitality, inter- 
ested in every Christian work and in Christian 
education, her pastors found her one who was 
always to be depended upon. She was a 
diligent reader of Tur LurHeraAN, her father 
having been one of the’first subscribers to the 
church’s official paper. 

Her heritage to her family and to her church 

is that of a godly example of love for the Word 
and Sacraments, the sweet influence of a true 
wursly pegs character, a steadfast and sacrificing 
spirit. 
PTO all who knew and loved her there comes 
like a ray of sunshine through the dark clouds 
of sorrow the assurance of the glorious con- 
summation of a life of faith in Christ. a 

“For the path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

She is survived by two daughters (Edna) 
Mrs. John D. Croover of Franklin, and (Ruth) 
Mrs. William R. Kunkelman of Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.; a sister, Mrs. W. A. Irwin of Santa Bar- 
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bara, Calif., and two brothers, C. W. Meals of 
Green City, Mo., and Homer Meals of Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. James R. Beamer, pastor of Grace 
Church, Franklin, and the Rev. M. R. Kunkel- 
man, a former pastor, at the home in Franklin, 
December 3, and her body was laid to rest in 
the Franklin Cemetery. M. R. Kunkelman. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred twelfth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., H. A. McCullough, D.D., pastor, 
February 2-4, 1937. The opening service will be 
held at 11.00 A. M., February 2. At this service 
the sermon will be preached by the president of 
synod, the Rev. T. F. Suber, and the Holy Com- 
munion will be administered. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred eighth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., opening Jan- 
uary 26, 1937. H J. Rhyne, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Boening, O. H., from 2426 Lombard Ave., Ber- 
wyn, Ill., to 2346 Cuyler Ave., Berwyn, Il. 
Caban, Leopoldo, from Box 548, Bayamon, 
Puerto Rico, to Box 14, Toa Baja, Puerto Rico. 
Cobian, Sergio, from Box 14, Toa Baja, Puerto 

Rico, to Box 548, Bayamon, Puerto Rico. 

Gregg, Elmer J., from Box 143, New Haven, 
W. Va., to Bolivar, Ohio. 

Kabele, Martin G., from General Delivery, 
Harvel, Ill., to 13812 S. Wabash St., Riverdale 
Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Korte, Edwerth E., from Easton, Md., to Sny- 
dertown, Pa. 

Neudoerffer, A. F. A., from 32 King St., N., 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada, to Bhimavaram, West 
Godavari Dist., India. 

Nicholas, G. Leonard, from 519 Garfield Square, 
Pottsville, Pa., to 1730 W. Market St., Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

Odin, John, from Snowflake, Man., Canada, to 
Newbrook, Alta., Canada. 

Romeis, H. Paul, from General Delivery, San 
Bernardino, Calif., to 1673 Waterman St., 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Ruoss, G. Martin, from R. F. D. No. 1, Bird-in- 
hand, Pa., to 547 W. Orange St., Lancaster, 


Pa. 
Schedler, J. M., from 502 E. Diggins St., Har- 
Ripit Ill., to 405 E. Constitution St., Victoria, 


ex. 
Smoll, Edwin H., from 252 Dock St., Schuylkill 
i Pa., to 301 Dock St., Schuylkill Haven, 


a. 

Westenbarger, B. L., from 1247 N. Las Palmas 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif., to 105 N. Clark Drive, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Buy a Worth-while Book with Your Christmas Money 


THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO STARTED THE PRESENT-DAY DEACONESS MOVEMENT 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


“This little book tells, in a fascinatingly interesting and most readable way, the story of the founder 
of the first Protestant motherhouse for deaconesses. It is the story of a Lutheran pastor whose heart over- 
flowed with faith and love and hope and courage; of a man who by sheer faith and will power and hard 
work accomplished the unbelievable; of a personality whose influence changed lives, not only in Germany, 
his native land, but also in Holland, England, Palestine, Egypt, and America. The results of his labors are 
still being felt today, and his spirit is even now a vital force in the life of the Christian Church. No Chris- 
tian — certainly no Lutheran Christian—ought to be in ignorance of the life and work of Theodore 
Fliedner. This little book, so appealingly written and so attractively printed, will make it possible for any- 
one to acquaint himself with Fliedner’s life in a very few hours. It is most heartily and highly recom- 
mended, especially to pastors, leaders of church missionary societies, Sunday school teachers, and all 
others who are actively engaged in carrying on the work of the church.”—The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


A HELPFUL GUIDE TO THOSE ENTERING OR ATTENDING COLLEGE 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


BY THE STAFF OF THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The members of the staff of our Board of Education here pool their knowledge of the problems that students face in col- 
lege life and out of their wide experience suggest how best to cope with these problems as they arise. 

The approach in every instance is from the point of view of a Christian philosophy of life. The subjects dealt with include 
the selecting of courses, vocations, friends, college activities; how to study; and the place of the Bible, prayer, and the Church in 
the life of the student. 

The suggestions are right to the point—plain, direct, and in a sympathetic and understanding spirit that will prompt their 
consideration and acceptance. Cloth. 50 cents. 


HIGH QUALITY FICTION 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


An intriguing story revolving in large part about the affairs of the twin sons of a 
minister in straitened circumstances. A work of fiction that will have an elevating 
effect and a strong appeal for all ages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


SECOND HAND 


By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an entertaining account of changing attitudes and 
a delightful romance, and a vivid and authentic portrayal of the life of the missionary 
and of mission work in Japan. Cloth. 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE TESTAMENTS 


(POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE) 


The Pocket Testament League is a' world-wide movement, uniting those who agree to carry a New Testament or Bible 
with them and to read a portion of it every day. 

At ee Charleston Convention in 1935, the Luther League of America voted to promote the Pocket Testament League among 
its members. 

For those desiring New Testaments made up especially for this purpose and identifying the user with this project of the 
Luther League, two special bindings have been made available. 


GENERAL FEATURES No. LL-1—Dark Green Flexible Fabrikoid, limp, round corners, col- 

Printed in exceptionally large, clear Black Face type. Boxed. Size, ored edges, side title in gold, blind-stamped Luther League emblem. 

234 x 4144 inches. 50 cents a copy, postpaid; in lots of 6 or more, at 40 cents, postage 
SPECIAL FEATURES extra. 

Luther League Emblem stamped on front cover, and a special four- No. LL-2—Genuine Leather, limp, round corners, gold edges, side title 

page insert on which appears a statement of purpose. Christian Cus- and Luther League Emblem stamped in gold. $1.00 a copy, postpaid; 


toms, My Creed, and a personal membership form. in lots of 6 or more, at 80 cents, postage extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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